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Trustee  of  Your  Estate 


ir  yon  make  an  Individual  trnstee  of  yonr  estate 
he  may  die,  or  his  attention  he  required  by  liis  own 
atl'airs  to  tlic  detriment  of  yonr  tnist.  At  best  he 
lias  only  the  experience  a single  individual  can 
gain  in  looking  after  a “side-line”  as  yonr  estate 
mnst  be  with  liim. 

The  Cleveland  1’rnst  Comiiany  otters  permanence, 
the  consistent  attention  not  of  a single  able  man 
bnt  of  a cor])s  of  ex])erts,  and  the  ]ierfect  security 
of  a great  bank  guarded  by  the  consciences  of 
many  men  and  safeguarded  by  adequate  laws. 

Zbe  Clevelanb  Znxst  Company 

Capital  and  Surplus  over  $9,000,000.00 


Kindergarten  - Primary  Training  School 

Practice  teaching  in  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  A two-year  strictly  pro- 
fessional course  or  a three-year  course  with  music  and  literary  studies. 


Address 

ROSE  A.  DEAN,  Secretary 

125  ELM  ST..  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

LEGAL  TITLE  : 

“The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oherliii  College” 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  Presidekt 


SEVERANCE  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY 


DEPARTMENTS 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  Graduate  School  of  Theology 

The  Conservatory  of  Music 

Severance  Chemical  Laboratory  is  one  of  the  thirty  buildings  belonging  to 
Oberlin  College.  Unusual  facilities  are  offered  for  elementary  advanced  work  in 
Chemistry.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-two  students  are  this  year  carrying  Chemis- 
try courses  in  this  building. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  September, 
1921,  are  now  received.  Seventy-five  places  have  already  oeen  promised. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Theology  should  be  sent  to  Pro- 
fessor G.  Walter  Fiske,  Junior  Dean.  Application  for  admission  to  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  should  be  sent  to  Professor  C.  W.  Morrison,  Director. 


OBERLIIN  BOOK.S 


Ethics  of  Jesus,  King,  $1.75. 

Laws  of  Friendship,  King,  $1.60. 

Rational  Living,  King,  |1.75. 

Religion  as  Life,  King,  $1.50. 

The  Moral  and  Religious  Challenge  of  our  Times,  King,  $1.75. 

Recon.sl ruction  in  Theology,  King,  $1.75. 

Fundamental  Questions,  King,  $1.75. 

It’s  All  in  a Lay’s  Work,  King,  80c. 

The  Way  to  Life,  King,  80c. 

A New  Mind  for  a New  Age,  King,  $1.50.  This  is  President  Kings  latest  book. 
History  of  Music,  Dickinson,  $3.00. 

Education  of  a Music  Lover,  Dickinson,  $1.50. 

Music  and  the  Higher  Education,  Dickinson,  $1.75. 

Students’  Book  of  Inspirations,  Dickinson,  $1.50. 

A complete  list  of  Dean  Bosworth’s  Bible  Hand  Books,  with  prices,  sent  on 
application 

The  following  Musical  Literature  and  Textbooks  are  used  in  the  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  compiled  by  teachers  in  the  Conservatory: 

School  Music  Teaching,  Gehrkens,  $2.00. 

Music  Termination  and  Terminology,  Gehrkens,  $1.60. 

Essentials  in  Conducting,  Gehrkens,  $1.50. 

Lessons  in  Harmony,  Heacox  and  I^ehmann,  $1.60. 

First  Lessons  in  Harmony,  Heacox,  35c.  ' 

Guide  Through  the  Lessons  in  Harmony,  Heacox,  $1.00. 

The  Analysis  of  Form  in  Music,  Lehmann,  $1.25. 

Harmonic  Analysis,  Lehmann,  $1.50. 

The  above  and  other  miscellaneous  books  from  the  catalogue  of  any  publisher 
sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


Real  Estate  Serviee 


Years  of  experience  as  general  Real  Estate  brokers  qualify 
us  to  handle  the  sale  of  your  property  in  a manner  that  guar- 
antees to  all  parties  concerned  a satisfactory  completion  of 
the  deal. 

Branch  offices  at  Willoughby,  Medina,  Hudson,  Rocky  River 
and  North  Olmsted,  enable  us  to  offer  you  a specialized 
service  for  the  buying  and  selling  of  farms  and  suburban  prop- 
erties. It  will  pay  you  to  see  us  first. 


THE  A.  B.  SMYTHE  COMPANY 


COMINGS  & SON,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


Members  of  The  Cleveland  Real  Estate  Board 


200  Erie  Building 
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In  President  King’s  review  of  college  financial  needs,  contained  in  his  annual 
report  submitted  to  the  board  of  trustees  at  the  annual  meeting  in  November,  one 
p ct,  sentence  stands  out  significant  and  illuminating: 

* TSJ^.4  probably  means  that  the  Hall  bequest  looms 

L.olle^e  INeed  so  large  in  many  minds  that  it  serves  to  discourage  other 
giving.” 


Everyone  approved  heartily  when  faculty  salaries  were  advanced  fifty  per  cent 
last  year.  Nearly  everyone  assumed  that  since  the  college  had  been  made  bene- 
ficiary of  the  rich  Hall  estate  the  financing  of  the  salary  increase  would  involve 
no  difiiculty.  Few  appeared  to  assume  any  individual  responsibility  in  the  matter. 

One  of  the  commonest  remarks  he<rd  by  alumni  when  the  financial  require- 
ments of  Oberlin  are  discussed  is,  “ Oh,  but  I supposed  Oberlin  was  rich  now. 
Didn’t  the  Hall  bequest  . . . .”,  etc. 

It  is  difficult  to  harmonize  the  statement  that  Oberlin  needs  money  with  the 
known  fact  that  the  college  was  so  splendidly  remembered  in  the  will  of  Mr.  Hall. 
Yet  nothing  is  clearer  than  that,  as  matters  now  stand,  Oberlin  faces  a difficult 
financial  situation. 


As  the  reports  before  the  trustees  show,  there  was  a deficit  in  all  departments 
of  ?55,012,  increasing  the  total  accumulated  deficit  to  $152,964.  This  was  caused 
by  the  salary  increase.  Gift#  from  outside  sources  and  subscriptions  from  alumni 
to  meet  the  increase  fell  short  $55,000  of  the  amount  required.  The  trustees,  ac- 
cordingly, approved  a program  for  raising  $70,000,  of  which  $50,000  is  to  carry 
the  budget  for  the  coming  year  and  $20,000  for  the  budget  for  the  present  year. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  trustees  that  the  alumni  will  respond  to  the  call.  No 
Oberlin  man  or  woman  will  be  deceived  by  the  talk  of  an  Oberlin  made  “rich”  by 
the  generosity  of  a wealthy  alumnus. 


I I 'college  IS  now  receiving  as  regular  income  from  its  residuary  interest  in 
the  Hall  estate  $190,000  a year.  As  for  the  rest,  conditions  over  which  the  college 
has  no  control  have  postponed  the  time  when  the  full  measure  of  the  liberal  be- 
quest  may  be  put  to  college  uses. 

attention  to  “the  disagreeable  fact”  that  the  last  three 
years  have  shown  very  small  gains  either  in  endowment  or  scholarship  funds -and 
th  s at  a time  when  Oberlin  needs  have  largely  expanded  and  when  many  other 
colleges  were  registering  large  financial  gains. 

cpT,  are  facts  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  alumni  and  friends  of  Oberlin  No  one 

iib„.,  g,v,'„* ..t  u4.Z 
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Note  and  Comment 


On  another  page  of  this  issue  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine,  an  alumnus  pays  trib- 
ute to  Peters  Court  and  voices  a regret, 
■which  hundreds  will  second,  that  the 
court  and  the  building  that  houses  it 
must  give  way  to  a regrouping  of  col- 
lege buildings.  PYom  official  sources  it 
Is  learned,  however,  that  Peters  Court  is 
likely  to  remain  longer  than  many  seem 
to  think.  The  tacts  appear  to  be  these: 

That  in  the  general  plan  for  the  devel- 
opment of  college  buildings  looking  into 
the  far  future.  Cass  Gilbert,  the  archi- 
tect, felt  that  Peters  Hall  ought  event- 
ually! to  disappear.  What  he  had  in  mind 
was  simply  that  the  building  seemed  un- 
fortunately placed  so  far  as  the  general 
plan  was  concerned,  and  not  altogether 
fortunate  architecturally.  In  the  future 
group  plan,  Peters  Hall  does  not  occupy 
land  which  will  be  used  in  the  deveiop- 
ment  of  the  general  plan,  and  it  can  re- 
main almost  indefinitely  so  far  as  the 
plan  is  concerned.  Of  course,  it  will  be 
in  the  way  of  the  beautiful  view  which 
would  otherwise  be  possible  from  Pro- 
fessor street,  when  the  main  recitation 
quadrangle  is  realized.  However,  the  re- 
moval of  Peters  Hall  is  in  the  dim,  dis- 
tant future,  for  another  veiT  important 
reason:  The  college  will  not,  even  when 

it  gets  the  new  recitation  building,  have 
sufficient  room  for  regular  classes,  and 
it  would  of  necessity  go  right  ,on  using 
Peters  Hall,  unless  by  some  one’s  gener- 
osity it  was  given  enough  money  to 
erect  the  complete  recitation  quadrangle, 
giving  ample  facilities  for  dhe  needs  of 
the  college  with  an  enrollment  of  at  least 
1200  students.  Evidently  Peters  Hall 
will  continue  to  be  of  great  importance 
for  many  years  to  come,,  even  if  the  col- 
lege does  get  a new  recitation  building 
in  the  near  future. 

0 

The  executive  committee  of  the  alumni 
council  is  still  at  work  on  the  prob- 
lem of  securing  a secretary  for  the 
association  organized  at  Oborlin  in  .Tune. 


It  is  a search  for  the  best  available  in- 
dividual “ whose  entire  time  shall  be  de- 
voted to  the  office,”  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  constitution.  The  commit- 
mittee  is  making  a thorough  canvass  and 
has  several  under  consideration.  It  is 
not  ready,  however,  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement yet.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  temporary  organization  effected 
last  June  is  to  remain  through  this  year 
and  will  be  succeeded  by  the  new  offi- 
cers to  be  chosen  at  the  next  commence- 
ment. The  first  semi-annual  meeting  of 
the  council  is  to  be  held,  by  constitu- 
tional mandate,  on  February  22.  By 
that  time  it  is  hoped  the  executive  com- 
mittee will  have  made  its  decision  on 
the  secretaryship — a decision  that  must 
be  ratified  by  the  council — and  we  may 
then  look  forward  to  a complete  alumni 
association  by  June,  functioning^  in  all 
its  parts.  Meanwhile,  every  graduate  of 
Oberlin,  everyone  upon  whom  an  hon- 
orary degree  has  been  conferred  and 
every  matriculate  of  the  college  whose 
entering  class  has  graduated  is  either  an 
active  or  an  associate  member  of  the 
alumni  association.  Dues  for  the  year 
are  payable  to  Hiram  B.  Thurston,  ’98, 
treasurer  of  the  college. 


Has  the  class  letter  gone  the  way  of 
the  literary  societies,  or  does  it  thrive 
with  violet-like  modesty  unheeded  ex- 
cept by  its  authors?  The  class  letter  was 
an  institution  worth  preserving:  per- 

haps has  been  preserved.  The  doubt 
comes  of  the  fact  that  the  Alumni  Mag- 
azine has  heard  nothing  of  any  such  let- 
ter for  a good  many  months.  The  editor 
of  the  alumni  personal  column  welcomes 
just  the  kind  of  items  that  used  to  go 
into  the  successful  class  letter.  If  the 
institution  still  functions,  the  best  way 
to  prove  it  ■would  be  to  send  the  editor 
a copy  occasionally.  He  is  a wonderfully 
discreet  person  and  his  digest  of  such  a 
letter  would  leave  nothing  to  be  desired 
or  regretted. 
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Shall  America  Join  the  League  of  Nations? 

By  Theodore  E.  Burton,  ’72 


What  18  the  future  of  the  league  of 
nations  and  the  probable  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  relation  thereto? 

When  the  proposed  League  Covenant 
was  first  published  in  February,  1919,  it 
was  received  with  an  outburst  of  enthu- 
siasm by  friends  of  Peace  and  Order 
everywhere.  It  seemed  to  promise  a 
realization  of  the  hopes  of  those  who 
had  wished  that 
wars  should  cease 
and  a new  era 
he  ushered  in. 

No  one  can 
deny  that  its  ob- 
ject was  to  secure 
a greater  com- 
bination of  bene- 
fits than  that  of 
any  international 
agreement  ever 
framed.  It  sought 
worldwide  coop- 
eration and  fre- 
quent consulta- 
tion by  represen- 
tatives of  all  free 
peoples;  it  looked 
to  the  decrease 
•of  armaments:  it 
emphasized  the 
interest  of  every 
nation  in  the  pre- 
vention of  con- 
flicts anywhere 
and  everywhere: 
it  provided  means 
for  the  settiement  of  international  dis- 
putes by  arbitration  or  inquiry  by  the 
council.  It  commended  the  Red  Cross 
and  sought  for  the  extension  of  its  bene- 
ficial activities.  It  recognized  the  duty 
of  more  advanced  to  backward  nations. 
It  provided  for  the  general  treatment  of 
the  Labor  Problem  and  promised  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  toilers. 

Of  a more  questionable  nature  was 
the  plan  proposed  to  coerce  recalcitrant 
nations  by  force. 

Even  now,  after  this  document  has 
been  subjected  to  the  fiercest  light  of 


analysis  and  discussions  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  those  of  the  most  advanced 
ideas  still  believe  in  the  general  princi- 
ple embodied  in  the  Covenant. 

It  is  useless  to  deny,  however,  that 
there  has  been  a pronounced  revulsion 
agflinst  the  proposed  League.  This  re- 
vulsion may  be  viewed  from  two  stand- 
points: first,  those  arising  from  consid- 
erations which 
are  general ; sec- 
ond, from  consid- 
erations pertain- 
ing to  the  desir- 
ability of  partici- 
pation by  the 
United  States. 

As  regards 
the  considera- 
tions which  are 
general  a most 
unfavorable  im- 
pression has  been 
created  by  the 
conduct  of  the 
leading  nations 
which  have  be- 
come members  of 
the  League. 
There  has  been 
too  much  of  the 
old  time  selfish- 
ness which  char- 
acterized the  aims 
of  nations  prior 
t o the  Great 
War.  There  has 
been  manifested  a disposition  to  se- 
cure acquisitions  of  territory  and  trade 
privileges  at  the  expense  of  their  de- 
feated foes.  The  effort  has  been  made 
to  acquire  possessions  or  spheres  of  in- 
fluence which  would  add  to  the  power 
of  the  conquering  Nations.  This  dispo- 
sition has  ali  the  time  been  piainly  in 
evidence. 

The  creation  of  new  countries  and  the 
drastic  changes  in  the  boundaries  of  old, 
promise  war  rather  than  peace.  Boun- 
daries hastily  fixed  in  the  framing  of  the 
peace  treaty  disregard  ethnical  and  eco- 
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nomic  conditions.  The  changes  in  the 
map  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  and  Africa 
as  well,  are  not  in  accordance  either 
with  the  promise  of  permanent  settle- 
ment on  the  fourteen  points  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Wilson.  The  surest  prospect  of 
permanence  and  a just  decision  of  ques- 
tion which  might  arise — namely,  the  or- 
ganization of  a great  International  Court 
along  the  course  outlined  at  the  Hague 
conferences,  was  postponed  for  further 
consideration. 


Theodore  E.  Burton. 

The  Alumni  Magazine  asked 
former  United  States  Senator  Bur- 
ton to  discuss  the  League  of  Na- 
tions issue,  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  the  November  election.  Mr. 
Burton  was  early  an  advocate  of 
the  purposes  underlying  the  league. 

In  November  Mr.  Burton  was 
elected  to  the  national  house  of 
representatives  from  the  twenty- 
second  district  (Cleveland)  by 
probably  the  largest  popular  ma- 
jority cast  in  any  congressional 
contest  in  this  state.  He  was  first 
elected  to  the  fifty-first  congress 
in  1888;  he  served  continuously 
through  the  fifty-fourth,  fifty- 
fifth,  fifty-sixth,  fifty-seventh,  fifty- 
eighth.  fifty-ninth,  and  sixtieth 
congresses  and  resigned  from  the 
sixty-first  to  accept  election  to  the 
United  States  senate.  In  1916  he 
was  Ohio’s  Republican  choice  for 
president  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Burton  is  a trustee  of  Ober- 
lin  College. 


The  results  thus  far  have  not  been  al- 
together satisfactory.  The  world  is  still 
in  turmoil  and  wars  have  not  ceased. 
Such  disputes  as  it  was  hoped  might  be 
settled  under  the  provisions  of  the  Cove 
nant  could  have  been  adjusted  under 
methods  already  well  established. 

As  regards  considerations  pertaining 
to  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into 
the  League  it  must  be  conceded  that 
some  exaggerated  arguments  have  been 
urged  as  objections.  The  idea  of  a 
super-government  does  not  present  the 
dangers  which  many  have  alleged.  The 


proposed  six  representatives  for  the- 
British  Empire,  though  apparently  mean- 
ing an  unfair  distribution  of  power,  may 
result  in  the  assertion  of  varied  inter- 
ests by  thei  various  delegates  rather  than 
unity  of  action.  In  at  least  four  of  the 
British  Dominions  there  is  a growing, 
disposition  to  secure  a larger  degree  of 
Independence  of  the  Mother  Country  and 
their  interests  might  lead  them  to  side 
with  the  United  States  rather  than  with 
England.  So  late  as  the  year  1911  Mr. 
Asquith,  then  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land, asserted  in  a conference  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Colonies,  that  the 
Imperial  Government  at  London  could 
not  grant  a share  to  the  Colonies  in  the 
management  of  the  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Empire.  This  proposition  is  yielded 
in  the  agreement  of  the  League.  So  far 
as  regards  the  provisions  of  Article  Ten, 
however,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  im- 
poses an  obligation  upon  our  own  coun- 
try which  would  prove  not  only  burden- 
some but  inconsistent  with  our  tradi- 
tions and  fundamental  principles. 

The  Covenant  shows  a lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  central  idea  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  which  has  never  contem- 
plated either  an  “agreement  or  under- 
standing” to  use  words  employed  in  the 
Covenant,  with  the  Nations  to  the  South 
of  us.  The  Covenant  also  involves  a de- 
parture from  our  uniform  policy  of  non- 
interference in  the  alliances  and  con- 
flicts of  the  old  world.  True,  indeed,  it 
may  be  said,  the  days  of  isolation  are 
passed  and  that  our  entry  into  the  late 
contest  has  once  and  for  all  destroyed 
the  applicability  of  the  principles  enun- 
ciated by  Washington  and  Jeffersou, 
which  have  been  regarded  as  fundamental 
ever  since.  But  our  position  is  exceptional. 
We  have  happily  not  been  Involved  in 
the  combinations  nor  in  the  frequent 
quarrels  which  have  been  so  constant  in 
Europe.  Our  participation  in  any  League 
should  likewise  be  exceptional  in  its 
character. 

It  must  also  be  said  that  the  "solemn 
referendum”  upon  the  League  in  the 
election  of  November  2 was  an  emphatic 
condemnation  of  it;  at  least  in  its  pres- 
ent form.  I'he  question  of  the  present  is 
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— What  shall  be  the  course  of  the  United 
States  in  the  performance  of  our  plain 
duty  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  de- 
gree of  peace  and  the  prevention  of 
bloodshed  and  suffering,  such  as  in  the 
late  war,  realizing  vividly  that  another 
w'orld  contest  w'ould  be  even  more  fright 
ful  than  the  last.  Shall  we  join  the 
League?  Forty-one  nations  have  become 
members  and  it  would  be  very  diillcult 
to  substitute  for  this  organization  any 
other  association.  Also,  we  all  must  ad- 
mit that  the  general  aims  of  the  League 
are  for  the  most  part  such  as  all  that 
desire  a new  order  can  approve.  Our 
ahstention  from  membership,  no  doubt, 
may  lead  to  censure  on  the  ground  that 
we  are  not  ready  to  do  our  part  in  the 
concert  of  nations.  At  the  same  time 
every  country  must  be  governed  by  ra- 
tional self-interest  and  we  ought  not  to 
be  asked  to  join  in  an  alliance  in  which 
the  benefits  obtained  are  far  less  than 
those  assured  to  other  nations. 

Much  will  depend  upon  the  delibera- 
tion of  the  representatives  of  the  League 
now  convened  at  Geneva.  What  will  oc- 
cur there?  Will  there  be  a spirit  of  con- 
cession, a realization  that  no  lasting 
benefit  can  be  secured  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  all  without  yielding  some  of 
the  claims  and  rights  of  each?  Will  the 
stronger  nations  show  due  consideration 
k for  the  rights  of  the  weaker?  Will  the 
disposition  toward  conquered  peoples  be 
actuated  by  a desire  to  exploit  them  and 
go  beyond  the  limits  of  proper  punish- 
ment for  their  misdeeds?  May  be  the 
conference  w-ill  be  so  characterized  by 
dissension  rather  than  by  harmonious 
action,  that  the  results  will  be  futile.  If 
the  United  States  does  not  join  the 
League,  what  should  be  the  policy 
adopted?  It  is  unthinkable  that  we 
should  fail  to  perform  our  proper  share 
in  seeking  to  prevent  a recurrence  of  the 
means  so  long  adopted  for  settling  con- 
troversies between  nations  by  bloodshed. 
One  principal  aim  should  be  to  take  the 
lead  in  relieving  the  world  from  the 
crushing  burden  of  armaments.  We 
have  always  taken  the  lead  in  settling 
international  disputes  by  arbitration. 
The  beginning  of  this  beneficent  method 


was  in  the  administration  of  Washington 
by  the  much  criticized  “Jay  Treaty”  and 
was  in  accordance  with  the  genera!  pol- 
icy of  our  first  president.  The  United 
States  has  been  a party  in  some  seventy- 
six  instances  of  international  arbitra- 
tion. In  (he  first  decade  of  this  century, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Root,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  we  concluded  twenty- 
five  treaties  providing  that  differences  of 
a legal  nature  or  relating  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  treaties  should  bo  referred 
to  the  Court  of  Arbitration  established  at 
the  Hague,  provided  they  do  not  effect 
the  vital  interests,  the  Independence  or 
the  honor  of  the  two  contracting  States. 
The  defect  of  those  treaties  was,  of 
course,  the  impossibility  of  satisfactorily 
defining  the  terms  “ vital  interests,  in- 
dependence and  honor.”  In  the  year 
1912  an  effort  was  made  by  President 
Taft  and  Secretary  Knox  to  enter  into 
treaties  with  England  and  France  pro- 
viding for  the  arbitration  of  justiciable 
questions,  and  the  submission  of  all 
other  controversies  to  commissions  of 
inquiry.  These  treaties  failed  by  reason 
of  destructive  amendments  in  the  Sen- 
ate, but  in  the  years  1913  and  1914  Mr. 
Bryan  framed  treaties,  thirty  in  num- 
ber, which  were  ratified  by  the  Senate, 
providing  for  a commission  of  inquiry 
which  should  investigate  all  disputes  of 
every  kind  and  character,  whether  of 
law  or  of  fact,  including,  of  course,  the 
questions  of  honor,  independence,  etc. 
These  treaties  provide  for  permanent  in- 
ternational commissions  and  gave  a 
year’s  time  for  investigation  and  re- 
port, during  which  the  parties  are  not 
to  declare  war  or  engage  in  hostilities. 
It  is  true  that  the  report  of  these  com- 
missions is  not  binding.  Their  advant- 
age is  that  time  is  provided  for  passions 
to  cool  and  to  bring  to  hear  that  most 
potent  influence,  the  public  opinion  of 
the  world. 

In  the  list  of  countries  with  which  treat- 
ies of  this  nature  were  agreed  upon,  are 
included  Italy,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Spain,  and  Russia,  all  the  countries  of 
South  and  Central  America  except  Co- 
lombia and  most  of  the  smaller  coun- 
tries of  Europe  as  well  as  Persia  and 
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China  in  Asia.  It  is  to  bo  notod  that 
Germany,  Austria  and  Turkey  declined 
to  enter  into  any  such  arrangement. 
These  treaties  did  not  supercecie  or  in- 
terfere with  existing  international  agree- 
ments providing  for  arbitration  or  other 
settlement  of  controversies,  some  of 
which  make  arbitration  obligatory  in 
many  controversies  of  a very  important 
nature. 

If  agi’eements  between  civilized  na- 
tions similar  to  the  Bryan  treaties 
should  be  generally  concluded  it  would 
mark  the  nearest  approach  to  amica- 
ble settlement  of  international  disputes 
which  has  yet  been  accomplished.  In 
order  to  make  them  entirely  effective, 
however,  it  would  be  neceesary  to  se- 
cure their  general  adoption.  The  same 
is  true  of  any  proposed  League.  A 
League  which  includes  only  a partial 
list  of  nations  leaves  the  way  open  for 
a combination  of  nations  outside,  and 
might  create  a condition  similar  to  that 
contemplated  by  the  Triple  Alliance  and 
the  Triple  Entente. 

The  one  question  which  is  sure  to 
evoke  discussion  is  whether  a police 
force  or  the  employment  of  the  combined 
military  strength  of  a League  Is  the 
best  method  for  the  Inauguration  of  an 
era  of  Peace.  Perhaps  the  preponder- 
ence  of  arguments  is  in  favor  of  such 
plan,  but  the  whole  lesson  of  history  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  use  of  force  among  na- 
tions— successful  or  unsuccessful  wars-- 
is  the  breeder  of  new  wars  and  furnishes 
legacies  of  hatred  and  antagonisms  which 
are  sure  to  cause  later  collisions.  The 
final  establishment  of  the  peace  which 
all  so  much  desire  cannot  be  secured  ex- 
cept by  enlightened  world  opinion  under 
which  disputes  between  nations  can  be 
settled  by  judicial  bodies  in  the  same 
manner  as  between  individuals. 


FOOD  ADVISER  TO  POLAND 

E.  Dana  Durand,  ’93,  former  director 
of  the  federal  census,  was  food  adviser 
to  the  Polish  government  during  the 
past  year.  In  a report  dated  August  25, 


Dr.  Durand  reviews  the  food  situation 
and  recommends  a f<iod  policy  for  Po- 
land. The  problem  was  seriously  com- 
plicated by  I he  necessary  activity  of  the 
Polish  army  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the 
Bolshevik.s.  "The  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration children's  fund,  which  spent 
nearly  sixteen  million  dollars  in  Poland 
last  year  for  feeding  and  clothing  chil- 
dren,” writes  Dr.  Durand,  "had  expect- 
ed to  continue  this  service  on  a smaller 
scale  this  year,  spending  perhaps  five 
millions.  In  view  of  the  unexpected  in- 
crease in  the  difficulty  of  the  food  situa- 
tion of  Poland  it  would  be  highly  desir- 
able that  this  form  of  relief  should  be 
continued  on  at  least  as  large  a scale  as 
last  year,  or  even  expanded  by  furnish 
ing  two  meals  daily  instead  of  one.  It 
may  be  that  private  donors  in  America 
could  be  induced  to  subscribe  the  nec?s- 
sary  funds,  if  they  are  not  otherwise 
available.” 


TO  ASSIST  ALBANIAN  GOVERNMENT 

Rev.  Kristo  A.  Dako  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  class  of  1913,  has  been  asked 
to  return  to  Albania  at  once  to  assist  in 
the  government’s  plans  for  extending  its 
educational  system  throughout  the  coun- 
try. He  expected  to  sail  in  November. 
His  wife  and  two  sons  will  remain  for 
the  present  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston, 
which  has  been  their  home  for  several 
years.  Mr.  Dako  is  a graduate  of  the 
University  of  Bucharest,  Roumania,  and 
Mrs.  Dako  of  Constantinople  college. 
For  several  years  before  the  Balkan  wars 
she  and  her  sister,  Miss  Paraskevi  D. 
Kyrias,  conducted  a girls’  school  in 
Kortcha,  Albania.  Miss  Kyrias  is  now 
in  Tirana,  the  capital  of  Albania,  asso- 
ciated in  Red  Cross  school  work  with 
Miss  Edith  Metcalf  of  Oberlin.  Miss 
Kyrias  is  a graduate  of  Constantinople 
college  and  took  an  A.  M.  degree  at  Ober- 
lin in  1913.  Mr.  Dako  takes  with  him. 
by  special  request  of  the  Albanian  gov- 
ernment, a supply  of  school  textbooks  in 
the  Albanian  language,  which  they  have 
prepared  during  their  stay  in  the  United 
States. 
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College  Cinanee  Oeeupies  "l  ime  of  Trustees 

Robert  M Brown,  ’01,  Elected  to  Vbicancy  on  Board 


The  annual  nn>eting:  of  the  Oberlin 
College  trustees  at  Oberlin  November  12 
was  devoted  in  considerable  part  to  a 
consideration  of  the  financial  situation 
confronting  the  institution. 

Rev.  Robert  E.  Brown.  ’01.  of  Water- 
bury.  Ct..  was  eU'Cted  a member  of  the 
board  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  II.  C.  Herring.  By  the  bal- 
lot of  the  ahtmni  Dr.  Dan  F.  Bradley. 
'82.  of  Clevelatid.  was  reelected  to  the 
board.  Thomas  Henderson  of  Oberlin. 


Expmvixixci  ‘■Fi!.\eTiousXES.s  ’ 

The  conduct  of  students  for  the 
year  needs  only  a brief  word.  The 
year  showed  rapid  progress  toward 
more  normal  conditions  after  the 
war.  and  revealed  a spirit  of 
greater  contentment  and  readiness 
to  cooperate.  The  change  in  reg- 
ulations undoubtedly  helped  to  this 
result.  With  the  current  year  it 
is  still  more  manifest  that  the  stu- 
dents are  addressing  themselves 
with  fresh  enthusiasm  to  con- 
sti’uctive  endeavor  in  the  life  of 
the  college.  There  has  seldom 
been  a more  wholesome  condition 
in  the  student  body.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  in  fairness  that  the 
time  is  a difficult  one  for  all  young 
people.  The  spirit  of  "self-deter- 
mination” is  rife,  and  is  by  no 
means  without  large  justification. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  .the 
whole  conception  and  proce.ss  of 
education  must  be  permeated 
through  and  through  with  rever- 
ence for  personality,  one’s  own 
and  that  of  others.  And  that 
spirit  is  peculiarly  needed  just 
now  in  all  our  education.  The 
seeming  occasional  "tract iousr.ess” 
of  the  younger  generation  may  un- 
consciously reflect  this  need. — Pres- 
ident King. 


Amos  C.  Miller  of  Chicago,  and  John  R. 
Rogers  of  Brooklyn,  were  reelected  as 
members  of  the  board  tor  the  full  term 
of  six  years. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  annual 
reports  submitted  to  the  trustees  is  a 


hope  <'X])ressed  by  President  King  that 
in  the  not  distant  future  a fully  eriuipped 
technical  school  may  be  established  at 
Oberlin. 

The  trustees  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  in  a consideration  of  the  finan- 
cial needs  of  tin-  college.  Twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  of  additional  gifts  mu.st  be 
secured  to  carry  the  budget  of  the  pres- 
ent year  and  at  least  $50,000  to  carry  the 
budget  for  the  next  college  year.  The 
board  approv(-d  a campaign  to  raise 
these  amounts,  hoping  that  alumni  and 
friends  of  the  college  would  contribute. 
The  trustees  also  facc-d  as  the  most  ur- 
gent need  of  the  college  a new  recitation 
building  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences to  cost  $350,000. 

The  report  of  Treasurer  Thurston 
shows  that  the  total  assets  of  the  col- 
lege on  August  31  were  $6,102,451,  an 
increase  during  the  year  of  $165,000. 
The  endowment  funds  of  the  college 
were  $2,590,983,  and  the  scholarship  anJ 
loan  funds  amounted  to  $233,954. 

During  the  year  the  net  income  from 
investments  w-as  $169,550.  This  was 
distributed  at  the  rate  of  4.75%  to  the 
various  enlownient  funds.  The  income 
from  term  bills  and  laboratory  fees  in 
all  departments  of  the  college  amounted 
to  $251,292. 

Gifts  were  made  during  the  year  tor 
current  use  amounting  to  $66,121.  The 
greater  part  of  this  total  consisted  of 
special  gifts  from  alumni  and  others  for 
increasing  the  salaries  of  teachers.  Nine 
hundred  and  thirty  alumni,  members  of 
the  faculty,  and  other  friends  of  the  col- 
lege, subscribed  for  salaries  a total  of 
$58,538,  of  which  $35,731  was  paid  dur- 
ing the  year  1919-20  and  the  remainder 
is  due  during  the  year  1920-21.  The 
sum  of  $10,000  was  received  for  the 
same  purpose  from  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board.  Miscellaneous  gifts  amount- 
ing to  $18,000  were  receiv(-d  for  student 
aid,  and  $2,282  for  equipment  for  the 
Men’s  Commons. 

Money  for  new  futids  or  to  increase 
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old  funds  given  during  the  year  amount- 
ed to  ?13,701.  Of  this  amount  $5,000 
came  from  I.  W.  Metcalf.  ’78,  and  Mrs. 
Caroline  E.  Mussey.  trustees,  to  found 
the  Caroline  Strong  Mussey  Memorial 
Fund  for  hospital  endowment.  The  sum 
of  $4,540  came  from  M.  W.  Beacom,  ’79, 
as  a part  of  a fund  to  go  ultimately  for 
scholarship  aid. 

The  defiicit  in  all  departments  of  the 
college,  during  the  year,  amounted  to 
$55,012.91,  increasing  the  total  accumu- 
lated deficit  to  $152,964.  This  deficit  was 
caused  by  the  increase  of  fifty  per  cent 
in  salaries  of  members  of  tl>e  faculty 
that  went  into  effect  in  September,  1919. 
Gifts  from  outside  sources  and  subscrip- 
tions from  alumni  to  meet  the  increased 
cost  of  salaries  were  not  sufficient  by 
the  margin  of  $55,000. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  shows  a 
total  of  1,708  students  in  attendance 
during  the  year  1919-20.  Tlie  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  numbered  1,155, 
the  School  of  Theology  38,  the  Conserva- 


Limit-\tion of  Numbf-ks 

In  our  own  case  we  shall  prob- 
ably do  well  to  maintain  our  pol- 
icy of  limitation  of  numbers  in  or- 
der to  insure  the  high  quality  of 
the  education  which  we  are  giy- 
ing,  but  with  the  distinct  idea 
that  the  limit  shall  be  raised 
from  time  to  time  as  our  growth 
in  facilities  may  justify.  At  pres- 
ent there  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
pressure  of  numbers  is  so  great  in 
some  of  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties as  seriously  to  threaten  the 
quality  of  the  wmrk  done.  But  if 
Oberlin  is  to  bear  its  share  in  the 
educational  responsibility  of  the 
country,  it  must  evidently  rapidly 
enlarge  its  provision  in  endow- 
ment, buildings,  and  equipment  to 
be  prepared  -for  the  larger  task 
which  it  cannot  well  shirk. — ^Presi- 
dent King. 


tory  of  Music  433,  the  Summer  Session 
of  1919,  numbered  162.  After  excluding 
duplicates  the  net  total  was  1,708. 

The  five  states  that  furnished  the 
largest  numbers  of  students  were:  Ohio, 
746;  I Pennsylvania,  171;  New  York,  116; 
Illinois,  95;  Michigan,  80.  ’The  number 


of  foreign  countries  represented  was  fif- 
teen and  they  furnished  69  students. 

The  enrolment  for  the  first  semester 
of  the  present  year  is  1,526.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 1,127  are  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  21  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Theology,  and  377  in  the  Conservatory 
of  Music. 

TTie  number  of  degrees  and  diplomas 
granted  last  year  was  319,  the  largest  in 
any  year  in  the  history  of  the  college. 
The  teaching  staff  numbered  126  and  the 
administrative  officers  and  assistants  48, 
a total  of  174. 

The  total  number  of  degrees  and  di- 
plomas issued  by  the  college  in  its  his- 
tory is  8,785.  The  net  total  of  individual 
graduates  of  Oberlin  College  is  7,230. 
Of  this  number  5,585  are  living. 

The  librarian’s  report  shows  that  dur- 
ing the  year  66,074  volumes  were  with- 
drawn for  use  outside  the  building.  The 
number  of  accessions  to  the  library  dur- 
ing the  year  was  16,157.  On  August  31 
the  library  contained  204,500  bound  vol- 
umes, 164,019  unbound  volumes  and 
pamphlets,  and  35,700  other  manuscripts, 
charts,  and  maps,  a total  enumeration  of 
approximately  404.219.  The  above  fig- 
ures do  not  include  duplicates  amount- 
ing to  106,000.  The  total  number 
of  pieces  under  the  charge  of  the 
librarian  at  date  ?f  August  31,  includ- 
ing bound  and  unbound  volumes,  maps, 
charts,  coins,  prints,  and  photographs, 
was  510,219. 

The  report  of  the  dean  of  the  college 
shows  that  the  work  of  the  college  was 
conducted  in  505  classes  or  sections, 
with  an  average  of  24.5  students  in  each 
class. 

The  report  of  Professor  T.  N.  Metcalf 
as  acting  director  of  athletics  shows  that 
in  1919-20  the  new  scheme  for  athletic 
organization  went  into  effect  with  a 
strong  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
intra-mural  athletics.  For  the  first 
time  the  college  took  over  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  conduct  and  supervision  of 
both  intra-mural  and  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics. The  intercollegiate  athletic  ac- 
count showed  a net  profit  of  something 
more  than  $2,000  applied  toward  the 
outstanding  debt  of  the  old  athletic  as- 
sociation 
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" OUTSTANDI.VO  PACTS” 

Many  subjects  of  interest  to  (he 
alumni  were  discussed  by  President  King 
in  his  annual  report  presented  to  the 
trustees.  The  " outstanding  facts  of 
the  year,”  the  president  said,  were; 

The  deaths  of  two  important  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr.  Nathan  C. 
Kingsbury  and  Dr.  Hubert  C.  Herring: 
the  general  fifty  per  cent  increase  In 
the  salaries  of  employees  of  the  college: 
the  reorganization  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation: important  changes  in  the  Fac- 
ulty: the  change  in  certain  long  stand- 
ing regulations  affecting  the  inner  life  of 
the  College:  the  establishment  of  a rec- 
reation center  under  direct  college  super- 
vision: the  increase  in  tuition  charges: 
the  raising  of  the  limit  of  numbers  to  be 
admitted  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences from  ten  hundred  to  ten  hundred 
and  seventy:  the  increasing  pressure  of 
the  problem  of  dormitory  conditions,  and 
the  gains  made  at  this  point:  the  prog- 
ress of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  plans  for  future  col- 
lege buildings:  the  Spelman  bequest  and 
other  gifts:  the  notable  growth  in  stu- 
dents in  the  department  of  Fine  Arts: 
the  growth  of  the  research  spirit  in  the 
college:  the  beginning  of  regular  psycho- 
logical tests  of  students:  the  preparation 
of  the  exhaustive  survey  of  the  work  of 
the  college  made  for  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement:  the  physical  educa- 

tion and  athletic  program:  the  purchase 
of  a new  athletic  field  for  women:  the 
definite  establishment  of  a supply  store 
for  all  college  buildings  and  dormitories: 
the  success  of  the  Men’s  Commons:  and 
considerablv  increased  insurance  on  col- 
lege property.  ’There  should  also  be  add- 
ed. as  of  vital  concern  to  the  college,  the 
accomplished  \inion  of  the  two  Congre- 
agational  churches  of  the  town  in  one 
notably  strong  church. 

The  president  pays  tribute  to  the  Liv- 
ing Endowment  Union; 

As  the  work  of  the  Living  Ehdowment 
Union  is  to  be  merged  hereafter  in  the 
reorganized  Alumni  Association,  it  is 
appropriate  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Union  closes  its  twentv  years  of 
service  of  the  college  with  the  largest 
contribution  made  in  any  one  year — 
$4,149.9(1.  'There  have  been  1,049  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  in  this  last  year.  Alto- 
gether the  Union  has  contributed  for  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  college  $55,747.0$, 
the  interest  on  a large  sum  of  monev. 
The  college  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
vital  help  given  by  the  Union,  in  all  these 
years,  and  hones  that  all  its  members 
will  continue  their  aid  through  the  new 
Alumni  Association:  for  the  Union  has 


helped  particularly  in  Increasing  avail- 
able funds  for  student  aid. 

Gn-ms  TO  tub  Colbeor 

President  King  makes  acknowledg- 
ment of  a special  gift  from  the  class  of 
1918  as  the  beginning  of  a scholarship 
fund  in  memory  of  Henry  Burt  Hudson, 
one  of  the  brilliant  members  of  the 
class  who  lost  his  life  in  the  war.  "The 


Earliest  and  Eujest 

The  earliest  graduate  now  liv- 
ing is  Edmund  A.  West  of  Chi- 
cago, a graduate  of  the  Classical 
Course  of  1843.  Mr.  West  was  97 
years  of  age  April  28,  1920.  At  the 
present  time  he  is  also  the  oldest 
surviving  graduate  in  point  of 
years.  The  next  earliest  graduate 
of  the  college  surviving  is  Mrs.  An- 
toinette Brown  Blackwell  of  the 
class  of  1847.  Mrs.  Blackwell  is 
also  the  next  oldest  surviving  grad- 
uate in  point  of  years.  Mrs.  Ce- 
lestia  Holbrook-Beach  of  the  class 
of  1848  is  the  third  in  the  list. 


college,”  says  the  president,  " particu- 
larly prizes  help  at  this  vital  point  of 
student  aid,  for  the  increase  in  all  liv- 
ing expenses  and  the  raised  tuition 
charges  make  it  imperative  that  there 
should  be  very  much  larger  scholarship 
loan  funds  if  Oberlln  is  to  keep  its  op- 
portunities fully  available  for  students 
who  must  be  wholly  or  partly  self- 
supporting.” 

The  gift  of  $300  from  the  class  of 
1920,  which  is  to  be  put  with  similar 
sums  from  three  other  classes  to  furnish 
a rose  window  for  the  chapel,  is  noted. 
The  design  is  already  approved  by  Arch- 
itect Gilbert. 

The  most  notable  gift  of  the  year  to 
the  library  came  from  the  family  of  the 
late  S.  M.  Sayler  of  Huntington,  Ind., 
through  0.  M.  Sayler,  ’09.  The  gift  con- 
sisted of  eighteen  packing  boxes  of 
books,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers.  An- 
other large  gift  was  from  Prof.  G.  Fred- 
erick Wright,  ’59,  who  turned  over  to 
the  library  a collection  of  some  thousands 
of  pamphlets  which  he  had  been  assem- 
bling during  his  many  years  of  profes- 
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sional  activity,  largely  in  the  fields  of 
geology  and  religion. 

To  Florence  M.  Fitch,  ’97,  reliring 
dean  of  college  women,  President  King 
pays  high  tribute: 

Dr.  Fitch's  clear-  insight,  balanced 
judgment,  rare  impartiality,  and  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  the  work  of  her  of- 
fice have  not  only  enabled  her  to  make 
valuable  contributions  to  the  life  of  the 
college — as  in  her  comprehensive  stndv, 
of  the  boarding  halis,  and  of  a con- 
structive recreation  policy — but  have 
also  been  widely  recognized  in  the  col- 
lege world  at  large.  She  had  already 
carried  the  heavy  load  of  the  Deanship 
of  Women — one  of  the  most  difficult  ad- 
ministrative tasks  in  any  college' — for 
sixteen  years,  a decidedly  longer  period 
than  that  of  most  deanships,  and  she 
has  earned  the  clear  right  to  turn  now 
to  the  less  exacting  work  of  teaching. 

“ In  the  withdrawal  of  Dean  Cole’s 
resignation,”  says  the  president,  “ it  was 
understood  that  he  should  have,  as  soon 
as  possible,  additional  help  in  the  heavy 
and  varied  responsibilities  of  his  office, 
to  free  him  from  a multitude  of  routine 
tasks  and  to  give  him  more  opportunity 
to  grapple  with  the  larger  prob’ems  of 
the  central  department  of  the  college. 
With  the  appointment  of  such  added 
help  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  adminis- 
trative staff  will  continue  unchanged  for 
some  time  to  come.” 

Tec’ii.vic.u,  School  Proposed 

The  president  takes  occasion,  in  dis- 
cussing the  proportion  of  men  and 
women  at  Oberlin,  to  suggest  the  desira- 
bility of  establishing  a technical  school 
as  a part  of  the  college.  He  says: 

The  percentage  of  men  in  the  entire 
institution  for  the  year  1919-20  (the  , 
Conservatory  enro'ment  is  natura'ly  very 
largely  of  women)  was  32.79  per  cent. 
The  percentage  of  men  in  the  College  o° 
Arts  and  Sciences  was  38.79  ner  cenr. 
The  total  number  of  men  enrolled  in  the 
college  department,  448,  is  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  college,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  ,S.  A.  T.  C.  year  of  1918-19. 
As  to  the  proportion  of  men  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  .Sciences  and  in  the 
entire  institution,  we  may  expect  grad- 
ually to  equalize  the  numbers  of  men 
and  women  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  b.v  oontiiining  our  present  pol- 
icy of  admission.  But  even  so.  the  num- 
ber of  women  in  the  Conservniorv  will 
keep  the  proportioiv  of  women  in  Ihe  en- 


tire institution  unduly  large.  For  the 
number  of  women  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  both  College*  and  Conservatory  Is 
steadily  larger  than  the  number  of  men 
candidates,  and  no  change  in  courses  wiil 
alter  that  fact.  The  sole  cure  for  the  in- 
equality of  numbers  in  the  entire  insti- 
tution is,  as  the  seerfetary  suggests  and 
as  the  president  has  long  held,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a department  or  school 
w'hich  will  appeal  almost  exclusively  to 
men,  like  a fully  equipped  technical 
school.  Such  a school)  could  be.  very  fitly 
planted  at  Oberlin  for.  as  has  been  often 
pointed  out,  this  whole  region  from 
Cleveland  to  Lorain  is  practica'ly  cer- 
tain to  become  increasingly  a great  in- 
dustrial center.  The  president  hopes 
that  the  establishment  of  such  a tech- 
nical school  at  Oberlin  may  not  be  far 
distant. 

New  Bi’ildtxo.s  REgL'ir.ED 
Dean  Cole,  in  his  report  to  President 
King,  urges  the  need  of  new  buildings 
for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
“A  new  recitation  hall,”  he  says.  " to 
cost  about  ?300,000  and  replace  Peters 
Hall  as  the  center  of  the  college  activi- 
ties, must  stand  at  the  head  of . every 
list  of  needs.  Next  comes  the  urgent 
necessity  for  a new  Physics  building,  to 
cost,  with  the  special  equipment  re- 
quired, not  less  than  1350,000.  Then  the 
useful  but  dangerous  frame  buildings 
housing  the  department  of  Botany  and 
Geology  ought  to  be  replaced  with  more 
commodious  fireproof  buildings.  The 
Chemistry  building  is  even  now  in  need 
of  enlargement,  and  new,  adequate  quar- 
ters for  the  department  of  Psychology 
would  contribute  enormously  to  its  use- 
fulness. And  it  is  perhaps  not  too  soon 
to  note  that  Spear  Laboratory,  already 
outgrown  by  the  department  it  houses, 
must  be  moved  from  the  campus  bv  the 
end  of  1929,  and  will  undoubtedly  have 
to  be  replaced  by  a new  domicile  for  the 
department,  fully  ready  for  use,  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year.” 

The  AxTr-SMOKrxa  Rule 
Dr.  Carl  C.  W.  Nicol.  dean  of  coBege 
men,  discusses  the  abolition  of  the  anti- 
smokin.g  rule  and  its  effect  on  the  life 
of  the  men  at  Oberlin.  The  college  re- 
quests students  to  refrain  from  smoking 
in  public  when  away  from  Ober'in  on 
trips  as  members  of  ri'presentative 
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teams  or  clubs,  spectators  at  athletic 
contests,  or  in  other  distinctively  college 
groups.  In  addition  the  Men’s  Senate 
as  well  as  the  entire  body  of  men  stu- 
dents agree  to  foster  a tradition  which 
is  to  confine  smoking  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  town. 

“ But  it  would  not  be  strictly  accurate,” 
Dean  Nicol  adds,  " to  say  that  neither 
regulation,  request  or  tradition  had 
been  violated.  Unquestionably  more 
men  are  smoking,  and  those  who  smoke 
are  smoking  more  than  was  the  case  be- 
fore the  regutation  was  modified.  This 
is  to  be  regretted.  On  the  other  hand 
men  do  not  any  longer  find  themselves 
In  a paradoxical  situation  with  referencs 
to  a regutation  with  which  they  are  out 
of  sympathy  and  yet  one  which  they  feel 
they  should  support  knowing  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  being  greatly  vio- 
lated.” 

Ali  mxi  A.ssoc’i.\Tro.\ 

The  recent  activity  of  the  alumni  in 
organizing  a new  general  association  is 
warmly  commended  by  President  King: 

As  the  president  has  often  insistc  d,  the 
final  strength  and  influence  of  a colle.ge 
are  pretty  accurately  measured,  proba- 
bly, in  the  long  run,  by  the  faith  and 
enthusiasm  of  its  alumni.  If  its  alumni 
believe  in  it  with  all  their  hearts,  are 
enthusiastic  concerning  its  idea's,  a^d 
bring  to  it  corresponding  supnort.  it  is 
practically  certain  steadily  and  continu 
ously  to  count  in  the  life  of  the  nation 
and  the  world.  The  college  rejoices, 
therefore,  in  anv  reorf/anizal'on  of  Ui" 
ahtmni  which  will  bring  them  into  c'oser 
touch  with  the  college  and  into  more 
continuous  interest  in  it.  Teachers  and 
officers  alike  have  welcomed  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  alumni  effected  last  June. 
It  is  hoped  that  a strong  secretary  mav 
soon  be  found,  and  a sufficient  guaranty 
fund  secured  to  enable  the  Association 
to  get  promptly  under  way.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  under  the  reorganization  thi' 
local  and  district  Alumni  Associations 
may  mean  all  the  more. 

These  annual  reports  will  be  printed 
for  early  distribution.  The  alumni  will 
be  interested  in  studying  them,  for  they 
constitute  the  current  history  of  Oberlin. 


PRAISE  FOR  PROFESSOR  LEH- 
MANN'S BOOK 

A new  book  on  Form  in  Music  by  Pro- 
Friedrich  J.  Lehmann  of  Obc'riin  Con- 
servatory has  proven  a distinct  contri- 
bution to  th(>  literature  of  this  im- 
portant subject.  Professor  Ls'hmann's 
courses  in  Form  have  ranked  for  many 
years  among  the  best  in  the  country  and 
the  book  presents  in  an  especia'ly  clear 
and  concise  form  the  lessons  as  assigned 
in  his  classroom.  Each  form  is  made 
graphically  simple  through  the  use  of 
lines  with  the  cadence  endings  essential 
to  it.  The  references  are  confined  to 
standard  classics  that  every  musiciaii 
should  own  and  are  ])articularly  rich  in 
variety,  and  to  the  point  as  illustrations. 

The  value  of  Professor  L<dimann’s 
method  of  treatment  of  this  subject  has 
been  recognized  by  prominent  musicians 
in  other  places.  One  of  the  best  known 
composers  and  teachers,  Edg"r  Stillman 
Kelley,  was  among  the.  first  to  express 
appreciation  of  the  work,  and  his  words 
in  a letter  to  the  authoi'  express  what 
it  seems  to  me  is  a most  admirab’e  eval- 
uation of  the  book  in  question:  " I have 
long  sought  a compact,  concise  text-book 
on  Musical  Form,  and  while  appreciating 
thoroughly  the  scholarly  and  helpful 
works  of  Marx,  Prout,  Goetschius  Buss- 
ler,  etp.,  I have  always  found  it  more 
difficult  to  cond(>nse  from  the  more  ex- 
tensive treatises  than  to  proceed  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex,  using  my 
own  sketches.  I am  most  happy,  there- 
fore, to  find  in  your  Form  in  Music  just 
what  is  needed  for  the  general  student, 
and  which  can  be  extended  ad  Vhitii}i> 
for  the  more  advanced.  I am  recom- 
mending it  not  only  to  all  my  students, 
hut  to  my  colleagues  as  well.” 

I am  sure  that  all  graduates  of  the 
Conservatory  and  other  friends  of  Ober- 
lin will  be  glad  to  know  of  the  reception 
which  this.  Professor  Lehmann’s  latest 
and  best  work,  has  received. 

ARTHUR  E.  HEACOX. 
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The  Passing  of  Peters 

By  M.  B.  Hollowell,’ll 


It  is  about  ten  years  ago  now  since  I 
first  stepped  from  the  drizzle  of  a lypical 
joining  day  into  Peters  Court.  To  pre- 
tend that  I had  any  sensations  of  awe, 
or  even  of  definite  admiration,  would  be 
Insincere,  and,  at  any  rate,  with  the  task 
of  getting  registered  before  me.  I had 
little  time  to  indulge  them.  All  that  I 
seem  to  have  felt  then  and  in  the  follow- 
ing fortnight  was  a general  sense  that 
it  belonged  there,  that  it  was  the  right 
sort  of  place  for  its  function,  and  that 
the  fitness  of  things  would  have  been  in- 
terfered with  if  it  had  not  been  there. 

Real  conception  of  what  it  meant  to 
the  student,  however,  was  not  long  in 
coming.  I entered  the  building  one 
morning  for  a ten  o’clock  class,  and  was 
met  by  a Hi-O-Hl,  clear-cut  and  “ gin- 
gery,” from  a small  group  around  the 
fireplace.  Just  out  of  high  school  though 
I was,  the  demonstration  struck  me  as 
unnecessary,  and  perhaps  even  a little 
unbecoming  to  the  dignity  of  college 
students.  But  as  the  football  season 
grew  in  enthusiasm  and  promise,  and 
the  spirit  of  loyalty  strengthened  its 
grip  on  the  whole  body  of  us,  the  yell- 
ing and  singing  became  more  and  more 
frequent  and  spontaneous,  larger  and 
larger  groups  joined  in  it,  and  if  Ober- 
lin  teams  went  on  the  field  backed  by  a 
spirit,  already  formed  and  screwed  to 
the  sticking  point,  which  many  schools 
far  more  famous  in  both  athletic  and 
scholastic  records  would  have  been  glad 
to  acquire,  the  biggest  factor  in  the  pro- 
duction . of  it  was  undoubtedly  Peters 
Court. 

And  the  fostering  of  college  spirit 
was  only  one  of  its  functions.  Our  first 
class  party  and  our  first  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
stag  were  held  there.  Friends  were 
more  easily  found  there  than  anywhere 
else  on  the  campus.  Hardly  a feature 
of  college  life  can  be  called  to  mind 
which  did  not  depend  to  some  degree 
upon  Peters  Court.  Naturally  it,  rather 
than  even  the  chapel,  was  the  real  cen- 
ter of  college  life. 


Now  we  are  told  that  it  is  to  become 
a thing  of  the  past.  Peters  Hall  has 
been  condemned,  and  is  to  be  replaced 
much  sooner  than  we  had  supposed.  The 
new  building  must  contain  more  rooms; 
a court  is  expensive,  and  money  is  hard 
to  get;  it  seems  impracticable.  'Tliis  at- 
titude of  the  executive  and  the  architect 
is  easy  to  understand.  The  latter  has 
no  reason  for  knowing  that  it  makes 
much  difference,  except  io  the  eye,  and 
the  former — forgets.  He  is  seldom  there, 
but  probably  attends  chapel  fairly  regu- 
larly; quite  naturally  he  has  come  to 
think  of  that  as  the  chief  unifying  point 
of  college  life,  for  the  court  has  passed 
out  of  the  active  part  of  his  life.  Thus 
arises  apathy  toward  its  claims — all  the 
more  deadly  because  his  general  inten- 
tions are  so  good — and  Peters  Court  be- 
comes a chance  to  economize. 

But  can  the  college  really  afford  such 
economy?  The  artistic  argument  is  al- 
most too  obvious  to  mention.  One  of 
the  first  things  which  I remember  hear- 
ing President  King  say  in  chapel  touched 
this  point.  He  had  just  been  visiting 
several  prominent  colleges,  and  his  im- 
pressions there  sent  him'  back  to  us  with 
a message  of  congratulation  on  (he  com- 
paratively high  rank  of  our  campus  and 
buildings  from  the  esthetic  point  of  view. 
That  consideration  (thanks  be!)  has  al- 
ways been  an  important  part  of  the 
plans  for  the  college;  and  since  the  new 
program  was  adopted,  we  have  had  more 
and  more  right  to  be  proud  of  the  part 
of  Oberlin  which  the  mere  camera  shows. 
But  are  we  to  appear  to  hold  the  con- 
ception that  fine  architecture  concerns 
only  the  outside  of  a building?  Is 
Beauty  to  retire  when  we  enter  the  door 
and  let  Utility  apologize  for  what  has 
to  be  shown  inside?  Nearly  all  of  us 
who  have  come  into  contact  with  other 
schools  know  what  it  means  to  have 
buildings  planned  for  efficiency — the  jail- 
like row  of  doors  in  long.  dark,  often 
narrow  halls  in  which  not  even  a mush- 
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room  would  grow,  to  say  nothing  of 
friendship  and  loyalty. 

And,  after  all,  the  sometimes-derided 
college  spirit,  out  of  which  the  enduring 
loyalty  grows,  is  a big  thing  too.  Those 
who  have  been  out  a long  time  come  to 
think  of  it  as  a noisy  something  that 
functions  at  football  games  and  track 
meets,  but  that  is  only  the  ephemeral 
aspect  of  a feeling  that  lasts  beyond 
graduation,  and  that  makes  the  ahimni 
pin  electric  with  meaning  when  one  se<‘s 
it  on  the  lapel  of  a stranger.  Harvard 
men  are  not  noted  for  their  unquencha 
ble  spirit  at  their  athletic  contests,  but 
every  one  knows  the  way  in  which  the 
old  grads  stand  by  their  classmates  and 


their  alma  mater,  Oberlin  has  that  too, 
but  we  have  had  evidence  enough  that 
it  is  a plant  which  will  not  survive  all 
possible  conditions,  and  none  of  us  cares 
to  see  dried  up  any  of  the  springs  whicn 
have  been  feeding  it.  To  lose  Peters 
Court  and  get  no  substitute  would  be  a 
severe  loss. 

Cheap  goods  at  a cheap  price  are  an 
economy  in  things  which  are  to  be  used 
once  or  twice,  but  the  new  recitation  hall 
is  to  stand  for  two  or  three  generations. 
It  should  do  all  of  its  work  and  be  a 
joy  to  the  eyes  besides.  We  do  not  want 
to  have  to  begin  apologizing  for  it  as 
soon  as  the  shine  is  worn  off. 


Student  Expense  in  Oberlin 

Interesting  Figures  as  Result  of  Questionnaire  put  out  in  April 


In  order  to  secure  accurate  informa- 
tion as  to  expenses  of  students  in  Ober- 
lin College,  to  answer  the  questionnaire 
of  the  Inter-Church  World  Movement,  a 
request  wms  sent  in  the  month  of  April, 
1920,  to  seventy  students  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  selected  as  repre- 
sentative students  from  all  four  classes, 
asking  for  a careful  report  as  to  ex- 
penses during  the  year  1919-20.  Of  the 
seventy,  forty-seven  replied,  seventeen 


men  and  thirty  women,  and  the  infor- 
mation furnished  below  is  based  upon 
the  replies  of  these  forty-seven  students: 

1.  Necessary  College 

Expenses:  Men  Women 

Tuition  ?195  ?125 

Room,  Heat  and  Light.  64  89 

Board  200  195 

Lahf>ratory  and 

Other  Fees  9 16 

Books  and  Stationery. . 25  30 

Total  $433  $465 

2.  Personal  Expenses: 

Clothing  $125  $281 

Tr.avel  49  75 

Laundry  35  40 

Social  Expenses  53  38 

Miscellaneous  Items....  34  94 

Total  $296  $528 

Totals  $729  $993 


In  furnishing  the  information  con- 
cerning the  personal  items  in  the  second 
part  of  the  above  table  it  was  asked 
that  the  item  of  expense  for  clothing  be 
given  .as  three-fourths  of  the  student’s 
total  expense  for  clothing  for  the  entire 
year  of  t^velve  months. 

The  item  for  travel  included  railroad 
expenses  in  coming  to  Oberlin  in  Sep- 
tember and  returning  in  June,  as  well 
as  all  other  travel  expense  during  the 
year  including  the  vacations.  Oberlin 
students  are  drawn  from  unusual  dis- 
tance's and  the  inclusion  of  as  large  an 
item  as  the  item  for  travel  may  perhaps 
lift  the  Oberlin  totals  unfairly  as  com- 
pared with  similar  figures  from  other 
schools.  The  figures  shown,  however, 
are  the  averages  from  the  reports  of  the 
students  who  replied  to  the  question- 
naire. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  a very 
marked  difference  in  the  items  reported 
by  men  and  women  for  clothing,  for 
travel,  and  for  miscellaneous  expenses. 

For  the  similar  figures  for  the  year 
1920-21  the  averages  shown  above  would 
need  to  be  increased  by  $69,  as  follows: 
$15  for  the  increase  in  term  bills  and 
$54  for  an  average  advance  of  $1.50  per 
week  in  the  cost  of  room  and  board. 
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THE  READERS’  POINT  OF  VIEW 
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COLLEGE  PUBLICITY 
Editor  of  the  Alumni  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir: — Your  October  editorial 
suggesting  improved  publicity  for  Ober- 
lin  college  is  worthy  of  all  acceptation. 

Ev'en  the  Cleveland  newspapers,  be- 
cause of  their  geographical  position 
moi'e  than  any  others  interested  in  Ober- 
lin,  tell  little  of  the  activities  of  the 
college.  Whether  they  should  tell  more 
is  a question  for  the  editors  of  those 
papers  to  decide,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they,  like  most  editors,  pass  upon  ma- 
terial according  as  they  see  its  mei'its. 
If  something  can  be  done  to  increase 
the  amount  of  Oberlin  material  that 
compels  publication  the  college  will 
benefit  by  keeping  friendship  active  and 
multiplying  acquaintances. 

Several  years  of  newspaper  work  in 
Cleveland  have  given  me  many  occa- 
sions to  get  news  from  Oberlin.  The 
earlier  of  those  experiences  forced  agree- 
ment with  the  opinion  that  it  was  as 
easy  to  gel  news  from  the  Nevsky  Pros- 
pekt  as  from  College  street.  Oberlin 
happily  is  less  aggressively  reticent  than 
in  those  days,  but  it  is  possible  ,to  ex- 
press a friendly  wish  that  she  would 
open  still  more  of  her  heart  and  mind 
to  the  public.  To  do  so  would  be  worth 
while  if  it  served  no  other  purpose  than 
preventing  misrepresentation. 

RICHARD  T.  F.  HARDING.  ’04. 

Cleveland,  Nov.  17. 

A QUESTION  REFERRED 
Editoi'  of  the  Alumni  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir: — I am  enclosing  the  "foot- 
ball results”  of  142  college  teams  as  con- 
tained in  the  New  York  Times  this 
morning.  I note  among  these,  Deni- 
son, Ohio  University,  Wittenberg,  Ohio 
Northern.  Miami.  Ohio  Wesleyan,  Hei- 
delberg, Otterbein — but  no  Oberlin. 
Doesn’t  Oberlin  consider  her  football 
games  of  enough  consequence  to  have 
reported  in  the  newspapers;  or  is  she 


so  ashamed  of  her  record  that  she  doesn’t 
want  her  alumni  and  the  citizens  of  the 
U.  S.  A.  to  know  the  results  of  her 
games;  or  can’t  the  Athletic  Association 
afford  the  necessary  35  cents  to  tele- 
graph her  scores  to  the  Associated  Press 
for  them  to  send  on  to  the  country’s 
newspapers? 

Just  tell  us  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine  why  Oberlin  does  not 
think-  enough  of  her  athletics  to  make 
them  known  outside  of  Lorain  county! 

JOHN  G.  OLMSTEAD,  ’06. 

Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.,  Nov.  8. 

A CORRECTION 
Editor  of  the  Alumni  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir: — I write, to  call  your  atten 
tion  to  an  eiTor  in  the  news  item  re- 
garding Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bunker,  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine. First,  the  initials  are  F.  B.  and 
not  S.  H.  Bunker;  second.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bunker  are  not  returning  to  Africa. 
Whoever  sent  you  the  article  likely  w'as 
told  that  they  might  never  return  to 
Africa,  but  instead  overheard  that  they 
would  never  return  to  the  U.  S.  A.  I 
have  been  a co-worker  with  the  Bunkers 
on  the  field  and  am  sorry  that  they  are 
not  returning,  but  it  has  seemed  wise 
that  Mr.  Bunker  remain  in  this  country 
and  devote  a large  part  of  his  time  in 
propaganda  work  for  Africa  because  of 
his  valuable  experience  with  the  Inter- 
church and  because  of  his  peculiar  abil- 
ity as  a public  lecturer. 

H.  A.  STICK,  ’09;  0.  T.  S.  ’ll. 

Cleveland,  Oct.  26. 


Announcement  of  a drive  for  ?50.000 
to  erect  a new  college  library  for  Ash- 
land college  was  made  at  the  annual 
faculty  reception  in  September.  The 
city  of  Ashland  is  expected  to  raise 
most  of  the  money. 
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Oberlin  Has  Good  Football  Year 

But  One  Defeat  Sustained  at  Hands  of  Ohio  Conference  Eleven 


WHO  IS  THE  BEST  FOOTBALL 
PLAYER  IN  THE  OHIO 
CONFERENCE? 

Ohio’s  leading  collegiate  football  player 
is  to  be  chosen  definitely  this  season  by 
a Board  of  Judges  composed  of  some  of 
the  leading  football  writers  of  the  state. 
This  Board  of  Judges  will  consist  of  the 
following  men: 

Henry  P.  Edwards,  Football  Expert, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Joe  Williams,  Football  Expert,  Cleve- 
land News-Leader. 

Clyde  Tuttle.  Sporting  Editor,  The 
Ohio  State  Journal. 

Bob  Newhall,  Sporting  Editor,  The 
Cincinnati  Commercial-Tribune. 

In  making  the  choice,  the  Board  of 
Judges  will  take  every  quality  that  an 
ideal  player  shou'd  possess  into  consid- 
eration. Speed,  headwork,  stamina,  skill 
and  gameness,  as  well  as  general  sports- 
manship will  be  considered.  The  decis- 
ion of  the  judges  will  bring  to  the  grid- 
iron star  the  biggest  honor  that  can  go 
to  a collegiate  player. 

In  addition,  this  player  will  be  pre- 
sented with  a Templar  four-passenger 
car.  The  gift  will  be  made  possible 
through  the  interest  of  the  Templar  deal- 
ers of  Ohio,  headed  by  Major  J.  S.  M. 
Eley,  a former  eastern  football  star  and 
now  head  of  the  Ohio  Templar  Co., 
Cleveland. 

OBERLIN  FOOTBALL 

The  Hirrm  gamp  al  Ob(Tlin  on  Octo- 
ber 30th  afforded  the  long  looked  for  op- 
portunity to  let  the  first  string  men 
have  a much  needed  rest.  The  game 
was  played  in  splendid  spirit,  and  al- 
though the  score,  43  to  0.  was  one-sided, 
the  contest  was  enjoyed  by  a large 
crowd. 

" Migration  Day,”  on  November  6th. 
saw  over  a thousand  students  and  citi- 
zens of  Ob('rlin  on  th(>  bleachers  at  Van 
Horn  field,  Cleveland,  to  support  Ihe 


team  in  its  annual  battle  with  Reserve. 
This  game  was  hard  fought  throughout. 
Reserve  unquestionably  plays  beyond 
her  usual  ability  when  meeting  Oberlin. 
She  was  the  first  to  score  and  kick  goal. 
Oberlin  followed  soon  with  a touchdown 
and  kicked  the  goal  and  the  score  re- 
mained 7 to  7 at  the  end  of  the  first  half. 
Oberlin  supiiorters,  however,  were  not 
at  all  doubtful  over  the  outcome  of  the 
game.  The  Oberlin  team  was  consist- 
ently gaining  much  more  ground  than 
Reserve.  In  the  second  half  Oberlin  was 
able  to  score  two  well  earned  touch- 
downs by  skillful  use  of  the  forward 
pass,  slashing  plays  off  tackle  and  splen- 
did end  runs  behind  fine  interference. 

The  closing  game  of  the  season  was 
played  wuth  Case  at  Oberlin  November 
13.  Case  was  suffering  severely  from  in- 
juries to  some  of  her  best  players,  but 
in  spite  of  this  fact  put  up  a strong 
fight,  and  the  23  to  0 victory  won  by 
Oberlin  had  to  be  strenuously  fought 
for.  This  game  was  marked  by  fin'.' 
sportsmanship  and  freedom  from  penal- 
ties, Oberlin  suffering  only  one  five-yard 
penalty  for  being  offside,  while  Case 
suffered  one  fifteen-yard  penalty  for 
holding. 

With  a foot  of  snow  on  the  ground  at 
the  time  this  is  written,  all  Oberlin  is 
congratulating  itself  that  the  football 
schedule  ended  last  week.  As  a whole, 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  1920  season  has 
been  a great  success,  not  one  of  the 
greatest  seasons  of  Oberlin’s  athletic 
history,  but  a season  in  which  five  Ohio 
Conference  games  have  been  won  and 
only  one  lost.  Both  the  team  and  the 
college  may  well  feel  proud  of  the 
achievements  of  the  Crimson  and  Gold 
athletes  of  the  football  season  of  1920. 

Udell  H.  Stallings.  ’22,  was  eiectea 
captain  for  1921.  Stallings  has  played 
left  tackle  for  two  years  and  last  year 
was  chosen  left  tackle  on  the  all-state 
team. 

The  following  received  their  letter: 
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Captain  L.  D.  McPhee,  1922,  left  half- 
back. 

Captain-elect  U.  H.  Stallings,  1922, 
left  tackle. 

A.  G.  Wheeler,  1922,  quarterback. 

L.  W.  Taylor,  1921,  right  tackle. 

W.  E.  Parkhill,  1922,  fullback, 

E.  E.  Newsom,  1921,  left  end. 

R.  P.  Rickards,  1923,  right  end. 

H.  G.  Metcalf,  1921,  right  tackle. 

R.  T.  Lansdale,  1921,  left  guard. 

L.  L.  Withrow,  1922,  right  guard. 

F.  O.  Borden,  Jr.,  1922,  center. 

F.  K.  Mayer,  1922,.  sub-back. 

H.  M.  Will,  1922,  sub-guard  and  center. 


THE  UNITED  CHURCH  CALLS  AN 
EDUCATIONAL  PASTOR 

A great  deal  of  satisfaction  has  been 
expressed  in  the  United  church  and  in 
the  community  generally  over  the  call 
of  Rev.  J.  L.  Lobingier  to  become  the 
educational  pastor  of  the  United  church. 
Mr.  Lobingier  is  expected  to  begin  his 
work  January  1st. 

His  coming  will  mark  a distinctive  ad- 
vance in  church  work  in  Oberlin,  He 
will  devote  his  entire  time  to  the 
departments  of  Religious  Education, 
Evangelism,  and  Community  Welfare. 
This  -will  mean  that  he  will  give  much 
attention  to  the  building  up  of  the 
church  school  and  to  making  religious 
education  an  important  Tactor  in  the  life 
of  the  church.  He  will  have  abundant 
opportunity  to  develop  the  work  of 
Boys’  and  Girls’  clubs  and  other  phases 
of  community  welfare.  If  the  work  of 
this  department  develops  as  it  is  antici- 
pated it  will,  it  will , be  immediately 
necessary  to  remodel  the  James  Brand 
House  to  make  it  a completely  adequate 
community  center.  Through  the  depart- 
ments under  Mr.  Lobingler’s  supervision, 
there  will  be  points  of  contact  and  the 
possibility  of  cooperation  with  all  the 
various  existing  agencies  in  the  town 
for  community  betterment. 


Mr.  Lobingier  is  exceptionally  fitted 
for  this  position.  He  is  a graduate  of 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
with  graduate  work  at  Yale  and  the 
University  of  Chicago.  His  theological 
work  was  completed  in  the  Divinitv 
School  of  Yale  University.  Recently  he 
has  been  a director  of  religious  educa- 
tion for  the  Chicago  Church  Federation, 
and  will  bring  to  his  new  work  a wealth 
of  experience  in  the  pastorate  and  in  his 
specialized  field.  Mrs.  Lobingier  is  also 
a trained  teacher  in  the  field  of  relig- 
ious education. 


PRESIDENT  OF  TEACHERS’  ASSO- 
CIATION 


B.  P.  Staktox. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North- 
eastern Ohio  Teachers'  association  held 
in  Cleveland  late  in  October.  B.  F.  Stan- 
ton, ’96,  was  elect('d  president  for  the 
coming  year.  Mr.  Stanton  is  sunerinten- 
dent  of  the  public  schools  at  Allirnce.  O. 
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News  of  Oberlin  Faculty 

President  King’s  New  Book  now  on  Sale — Extension  Lectures 


President  King’s  latest  book,  "A  New 
Mind  for  the  New  Age,”  published  by  the 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  in  October, 
reached  Oberlin  this  week. 

In  his  book  President  King  sets  forth 
arguments  both  pro  and  con  concerning 
the  oft-propounded  question,  “ Is  the 
period  which  we  are  now  passing  througli 
really  an  era  of  crisis  and  transition?  ” 
This  question  is  dealt  with  from  the 
moral,  educational  and  economic  stand- 
points. 

The  book  consists  of  a series  of  six 
chapters,  each  comprising  a lecture  given 
in  May  by  President  King  before  Vander- 
bilt university,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  one 
of  the  Coles  Lectures.  Each  year  the  fac- 
ulty of  Vanderbilt  invites  some  author- 
ity on  the  Christian  religion  to  deliver 
a series  of  lectures  in  discussion  of  the 
subject,  and  the  invitation  is  rightly  con- 
sidered a high  honor. 

PRE.sroEXT  Kixg  Attends  Professor 
Hutchins'  Inaugural 

President  King  represented  the  college 
at  the  inauguration  of  President  Hutch- 
ins of  Berea  college  October  22-23.  Pro- 
fessor Hutchins  was  formerly  professor 
of  Homiletics  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Theology  here. 

President  King  was  also  present  at  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Ursinus  college  at 
Collegeville,  Pa.  He  spoke  at  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  and  the  Congregational  church  in 
Chicago  on  Monday. 

He  addressed  the  Oberlin  alumni  of 
St.  Louis  on  Wednesday,  October  27,  and 
delivered  an  address  at  the  inauguration 
of  Thomas  W.  Nagel  as  president  of 
Drury  college,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Prof.  E.  A.  Miller,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Education,  addressed  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers’  as- 
sociation on  the  subject,  " New  England 
Influence  on  Ohio  Public  School  Sys- 
tems.” Mr.  Miller  was  also  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  college  at  the  recent 
celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Ohio  State  university  at  Columbus. 


Prof.  R.  P.  Jameson  recently  addressed 
a meeting  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
teachers  in  the  Northeastern  Ohio  Teach- 
ers’ association  at  Cleveland.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  address  was  " Extra-Class 
and  Club  Activities.”  Dr.  E.  -B.  Sauze, 
director  of  foreign  languages  in  Cleve- 
land public  schools,  has  requested  an 
abstract  of  the  article. 

During  the  summer  Dr.  George  W. 
Andrews  composed  three  pieces  for  or- 
gan and  chorus  for  the  Men’s  Glee  clue. 
Pietro  Yon  will  play  a tremendous  or- 
gan composition  by  Dr.  Andrews  on  his 
program  for  the  Artist  Recital  course. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Li- 
brary association  held  in  New  York  City 
during  the  summer.  Prof.  A.  S.  Root  of 
the  College  library,  was  named  as  one 
of  the  six  members  of  the  executive 
board. 

According  to  announcement  made  by 
the  College  Extension  Lecture  Bureau, 
about  200  addresses  have  been  prepared 
by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  college 
and  conservatory  for  the  convenience  of 
schools,  churches,  women’s  clubs,  liter- 
ary societies,  institutes.  Rotary  and  Ki- 
wanis  clubs  and  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  other  groups  of  a like  nature. 

Many  of  the  lectures  are  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides  and  charts  and  when  these 
are  used,  a small  charge  is  Imade  to  cover 
any  breakage.  In  most  cases,  charges 
are  made  only  for  the  traveling  and  en- 
tertainment expenses  of  the  lecturer. 

Arrangements  for  lectures  can  be  made 
made  through  the  chairman  of  the  Ober- 
lin college  extension  lecture  service,  who 
is  Philip  D.  Sherman,  25  College  Place, 
Oberlin,  0. 

Prof.  George  Hubbard,  who  is  taking 
his  sabbatical  year  in  China,  making  in- 
dependent geological  investigations,  par- 
ticularliy  in  the  coal  and  oil  fields  of 
China,  has  recently  been  in  Shansi, 
where  he  gave  a series  of  lectures  before 
the  student  body  of  the  Oberlin  Memor- 
ial schools  in  Talku. 
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Back  to  Wild  Turkeys  and  Candles 

Ellen  Hayes,  ’78,  Writes  of  Pioneer  Days  in  Central  Ohio 


Back  to  pioneer  days  in  Ohio,  back 
to  the  days  when  the  east  was  pouring; 
out  its  empire  buiiders  to  settle  beyond 
the  Ohio  river,  Ellen  Hayes,  ’78,  takes 
her  readers  in  “ Wild  Turkeys  and  Tal- 
low Candles.”  Following  her  gradua- 
tion from  Oberlin.  Miss  Hayes  began 
teaching  mathematics  and  astronomy  in 
Wellesley  college — a position  she  held 
until  her  retirement  in  1916.  She  is  a 
fellow  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  for 
forty  years  she  was  more  or  less  active 
in  the  movement  for  woman  suffrage. 

It  was  a sturdy  group  that  migrated 
from  Granville,  Mass.,  in  1805  to  found 
a new  town  of  the  same  name  in  the 
valley  of  Racoon  creek,  one  of  the 
"forks”  of  Licking  river.  It  is  in  part 
family  history  that  Miss  Hayes  relates, 
for  among  those  migrating  pioneers  were 
ancestors  of  the  author,  and  many  of 
the  Incidents  she  weaves  into  the  nar- 
rative are  personal  experiences  incurred 
when  she  was  a barefoot  girl  in  the 
country. 

" The  whole  pioneer  time  in  Ohio,” 
Miss  Hayes  writes,  “ may  be  conven- 
iently divided  into  a wild  turkey  period 
and  a tallow  candle  period.  It  is  not 
implied  that  any  sharp  line  divides  these 
two  periods:  they  naturally  overlapped. 
The  last  of  the  turkeys  were  killed  prob- 
ably in  the  years  1850  to  1855;  they 
must  have  been  scarce  after  1840.  The 
tallow  candle  began  early  to  compete 
with  the  primitive  torch  and  the  glow- 
ing log-fire  for  the  honor  of  lighling  the 
backwoods  cabin.  There  were  enough 
candles  in  Granville  in  1840  to  enable  the 
citizens  to  have  an  illumination  in  honor 
of  the  election  of  the  Whig  candidate 
for  the  presidency. 

"The  turkey  and  the  candle  serve 
fairly  well  to  indicate  the  early  and  the 
late  colonial  times.  With  the  passing  of 
tlie  candle  and  the  coming  of  the  kero- 
sene lamp  modern  life  was  fairly  intro- 
duced.” 

One  of  the  heritages  of  American  life 
lies  in  the  fact  that  so  many  men  and 


women  were  l)rivilegcd  to  pass  their 
childhood  amid  the  wholesome  sui-rouud- 
ings  of  country  life.  The  informal  part- 
nership with  nature  leaves  one  riches 
that  remain  through  life.  Of  this  early 
training  was  Ellen  Hayes,  heroine  in 
many  of  her  owm  tales  of  pioneer  Gran- 
ville. In  her  chapter  on  " The  Year 
Around  ” she  relates  the  thousand  and 
one  experiences  that  go  into  the  disci- 
pline and  learning  of  the  fortunate  Amer- 
ican child  even  in  these  post-pionefr 
days. 

Sugar-making,  delight  of  childhood, 
the  search  for  the  first  wild  flowers  of 
spring,  the  delights  attending  mother'? 
announcement  that  shoes  and  stockings 
might  be  discarded  for  the  long  barefoot 
summer,  the  charm  of  miil-dam  and 
swimming  hole,  of  grandfather’s  barn, 
the  joy  of  nutting  time  in  the  fall — 
what  normal  adult  can  fail  to  receive  a 
thrill  at  the  recollections  such  a recital 
inspires? 

Except  for  names  and  exact  dates, 
Miss  Hayes’  narrative  might  concern 
any  one  of  a large  number  of  primitive 
mid-west  communities.  Precisely  for  the 
reason  that  the  author  deals  with  fac- 
tors characteristic  of  the  period  rather 
than  of  a particular  locality  her  -work 
has  its  general  appeal.  Almost  anyone 
may  read  into  it  a recital  of  events  fa- 
miliar to  himself  as  having  occurred  in 
the  community  of  his  own  childhood. 
Life  in  the  middle  west  from  early  in 
the  last  century  until  the  civil  war  is 
pictured  with  a human  sympathy  and 
understanding  unsurpassed. 


Mr.  Goerner  gave  a series  of  fourteen 
concerts  in  Denver  last  summer,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Saslavsky.  formerly  concert  mas- 
ter under  Mr.  Damrosch. 

Prof.  P.  B.  Stlven  attended  the  con- 
vention of  the  National  Association  of 
Organists  held  at  the  College  of  tlie  City 
of  New  York,  July  27  to  30  inclusive. 
Mr.  Stiven  was  one  of  the  four  organ- 
ists chosen  to  play  before  the  conven- 
tion. 
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CLBVELANn  ASSOCIATION  MEETS 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cleveland- 
Oberlin  association  was  held  at  the  Un- 
ion club,  Cleveland,  November  26.  A 
banquet  was  served  and  officers  for  the 
year  elected. 


WOMEN’S  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 

The  Oberlin  Women's  club  of  Chicago 
held  the  first  meeting  of  th(>  year  No- 
vember 6 at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Amos  C. 
Miller,  2829  Sheridan  Place,  Evanston. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Mrs.  Allan  F.  Millikan,  ’93; 
first  vice-president,  Mrs.  Marshall  Gallo- 
way, ’16:  second  vice-president,  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur Richardson,  '10;  treasurer.  Miss 
Mary  E.  Kitchel.  ’04;  recording  secre- 
tary, Miss  Florence  I.  Otis,  '09;  corre- 
sponding secretary,  Mrs.  S.  H. -Price,  ’93; 
delegate  to  the  Chicago  Collegiate  Bu 
reau  of  Occupations,  Mrs.  Thomas  J. 
Dee,  ’93. 

Mrs.  Frederick  N.  Bradley  (Grace 
Hubbell),  a former  conservatory  student, 
delighted  the  company  by  singing  sev- 
eral songs.  Miss  Willard  accompanying 
her. 

Some  residents  of  Evanston  were  pres- 
ent who  had  never  attended  a meeting 
before.  All  welcomed  Miss  Grace  E.  Mc- 
Connaughey,  ’09,  back  on  a furlough 
from  China. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  Satur- 
day, December  4,  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Gerald  B.  Smith.  6132  Greenwood  ave- 
nue. Professor  Edward  I.  Bosworih  will 
be  guest  of  honor. 


THE  BOSTON  ASSOCIATION 
The  Alumni  association  of  Boston  hold 
its  first  meeting  this  year  in  the  parlors 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  on  October  17.  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Shephard,  ’15, 
George  Clauss  ’15,  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Kel- 
logg Cooley,  ’ll.  as  hosts.  Besides  Prof. 
C.  B.  Martin,  who  is  this  year  at  Har- 
vard, a large  number  of  students  were 
present.  Fred  Artz,  ’16,  Walter  Berndos. 
'16,  Guy  Bradshaw,  '17,  Ray  Bradshaw, 


'18,  Edwin  Chaney,  ’19,  Amos  Prasse, 
John  McGill,  ’20.  Ray  Rice,  ’20,  Lucile 
Retail,  ex-’21,  now  at  Boston  School  of 
Physical  Educalioii,  Margaret  K.  Faii- 
ver.  ex-’22,  now  at  Wellesley,  Hele;t 
Williams,  ex-’21.  now  at  Sargent,  Eliza- 
beth Royce.  ex-’20,  now  at  Simmons,  Isa- 
belle Rogers,  Inez  Rowley,  B.  M.  Hollo- 
well  ’ll,  and  Alice  Gardner,  ’83.  were  in 
attendance.  John  Davis.  ’18,  Georg.; 
Roose,  ’17,  and  Isabelle  Bigelow,  ’20, 
were  reported  to  be  in  (his  region.  The 
officers  of  the  year  are:  President.  Hi- 

ram Channon,  ’18:  vice-president,  George 
Auffinger,  ’19;  corresponding  secretary, 
Vera  Retan.  ’17;  recording  secretary, 
Mrs.  Edwin  Chaney  (Mary  Sniveley), 
’18:  treasurer,  Roger  Siddall,  ’18:  social 
committee,  Mrs.  Fred  Baker  (Hyacinth 
Scott),  ’17,  Willis  Scott,  ’17,  Howard 
Hall,  ’20,  and  Mary  Louise  Finch,  ’20. 


BREEZY  BITS  FROM  BOSTON 

Professor  Martin  is  taking  his  sabbat- 
ical year  at  Harvard,  not  so  much  to  im- 
prove his  mind  as  to  study  the  young 
Idea  in  the  big  university. 

Dean  Bosworth  is  reported  to  be  leav- 
ing Chicago  shortly  for  Cambridge,  where 
he  will  again  take  his  place  in  the  hearts 
of  the  graduate  students  who  are  far 
from  the  Dear  Departed  Talcott  Tree. 

Roger  Siddall.  ’18.  and  Edwin  Chaney. 
’19,  won  scholarship  honors  at  Harvard 
as  ahly  recorded  in  the  Boston  Tran- 
script. Ohio  mud  is  surely  a good  brain 
developer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Chaney  (Marv 
Sniveley,  ’18)  are  living  in  the  apart- 
ment occupied  last  year  hy  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Myron  Davis,  ’16. 

Fred  Artz  is  instructing  at  Harvard. 
He  refuses  to  be  quoted  regarding  the 
place  and  the  boys,  but  loves  his  sub- 
ject, which  is  a slight  consolation,  oth- 
erwise known  as  History. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Clauss,  ’15.  an- 
the  proud  parents  of  a three-months’-old 
son. 

Willis  H.  Scott,  ’17,  sells  books  with 
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flattering  tongue  to  school  teachers  and 
spends  his  spare  time  visiting  and 
doubting  the  authenticity  of  Boston  land 
marks. 

On  the  other  hand  John  McGill,  ’20,  is 
trying  to  rent  one  of  the  aforesaid  land- 
marka  so  he  canj  have  his  wife  come  here 
too. 

Amy  Hale,  '14,  and  Fred  Toot  are  both 
at  the  Newton  hospital.  Miss  Hale  has 
charge  of  the  chemical  department  and 
Dr.  Toot  is  a busy  interne. 

Guy  Bradshaw,  ’17.  is  teaching  Phys- 
ics at  Harvard  and  there  isn’t  a fresh- 
man who  doesn’t  know  him,  hence  Guy’s 
model  behavior. 


ALUMNI  PERSONALS 
'll — Dr.  W.  P.  Blackman,  formerly  pres- 
ident of  Rollins  college.  Winter  Park,  Fla., 
is  president  of  a Winter  Park  bank,  pres- 
ident of  the  Florida  Syrup  association, 
with  offices  at  706  Graham  building,  Jack- 
sonville. and  owns  a 4.000  acre  stock  ranch 
on  the  St.  Johns  river  near  Sanford. 

'll — ^Rev.  Archibald  Hadden  has  re- 
signed the  pastorate  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational church  of  Muskegon,  Mich., 
after  twenty-seven  years.  He  and  Mrs. 
Hadden  (formerly  Sarah  Tyler  Bean, 
’77)  will  spend  the  winter  at  Winter 
Park.  Fla.  They  will  retain  their  res- 
idence at  Muskegon,  yvhere  they  have 
bought  a home  and  where  Dr.  Hadden 
will  continue  as  chairman  of  the  trus- 
tees of  Hackley  hospital.  He  has  also 
been  elected  recently  to  a second  term 
as  chairman  of  the  city  commission. 

’81 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  T.  Harper 
are  at  present  living  in  Chicago,  where 
Dr.  Harper  is  giving  a series  of  lec- 
tures on  Bible  History,  in  the  women’s 
department  of  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary.  Dr.  Harper  is  also  one  of 
the  curators  of  the  Field  Museum  in  Chi- 
cago. 

■gX-’92 — Julia  B.  Hall  and  Louie  A. 
Hall,  who  reside  at  1422  Highland  ave- 
nue., Rochester,  N.  Y.,  spent  the  month 
of  September  motoring  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  and  among  the  Berkshire  Hills. 

>85 — Homer  H.  Johnson  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
White  Motor  Co.,  Cleveland,  in  Novem- 


ber to  succeed  his  late  Jaw  partner,  M. 
B.  Johnson.  During  the  war  Mr.  John- 
son w'as  fuel  administrator  of  Ohio  and 
later  spent  considerable  time  in  Europe 
as  a member  of  the  American  liquidation 
committee. 

’86 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  I.  Larash  (Lora 
Sorter)  have  moved  to  7626  North  Ash- 
land avenue,  Chicago. 

’89 — Mrs.  George  H.  Seymour,  form- 
erly Edith  M.  Hall,  who  resides  at  372 
Upper  Mountain  avenue.  Upper  Mont- 
clair, N.  J.,  has  recently  returned  home 
after  a visit  at  the  home  of  her  sisters 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  She  will  soon  go 
with  her  husband  to  her  winter  home  in 
Florida.. 

’90 — The  candidacy  of  George  S.  Addams 
for  a common  pleas  judgeship  in  Cuya- 
hoga county,  Ohio,  was  actively  promoted 
by  a committee  of  Cleveland  men,  all 
Oberlin  graduates;  M.  L.  ’Thomsen,  ’98, 
Joel  B.  Hayden,  ’09,  D.  E.  Morgan,  ’97, 
James  B.  Smiley,  ’89,  James  H.  Gris- 
wold, ’98,  Edward  W.  Leepeiv  ’07,  Carl- 
ton Matson.  ’15,  Charles  H.  Olds,  ’90, 
Robb  0.  Bartholomew,  ’05,  Harold  Met- 
calf, ’14,  and  William  S.  Cochran,  ’06. 
Addams  lost  the  election  in  the  Repub- 
lican landslide.  He  is  now  judge  of  the 
Juvenile  and  insolvency  court. 

’94 — Georgia  E.  Phinney  conducts  a 
flourishing  business  in  college  furnish- 
ings, decorations  and  novelties  among 
the  young  women  of  Smith  college  at 
Northampton,  Mass.  Address,  the  Green 
Dragon,  207  Main  street. 

’94 — Charles  Stocker  of  the  legal  Arm 
Young,  Stocker  & Fauver.  Cleveland.  0., 
writes:  "My  second  sou.  Joseph,  is  a 

member  of  the  freshman  class  at  Ober- 
lin. My  eldest  son,  Edgar,  is  a sopho- 
more at  Dartmouth.  Two  younger  boys 
are  Oberlin  prospects.” 

’99 — ^Whiting  Williams  of  Cleveland, 
is  spending  six  weeks  as  lecturer  in  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration.  Beginning  in  January 
he  will  lecture  in  the  department  of  ap- 
plied psychology  and  personnel  admin- 
istration at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

’99 — E.  A.  Stocker  Is  treasurer  and 
credit  officer  of  the  Youngstown  Ice  Co., 
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which  does  an  immense  business  in 
buildei's’  supplies  and  fuel  in  Youngs- 
town, 0.  His  wife  was  Anna  B.  Gam, 
ex-Con.  They  have  three  fine  sons,  who 
will  soon  recruit  Oberlin. 

’01  t. — Rev.  Albert  E.  LeRoy,  with 
Mrs.  LeRoy  (Rhoda  Clarke,  ’98),  have 
returned  to  their  work  in  Natal,  South 
Africa,  where  Mr.  LeRoy  will  probably 
resume  his  work  as  principal  of  Araan- 
zintoti  institute. 

’01  m. — Dr.  Delphine  Hanna  has  gom? 
to  Cocoanut  Grove,  Fla.,  for  the  winter. 

’03 — Dr.  C.  A.  and  Mabel  Jones  Broad- 
dus  are  living,  with  their  two  boys, 
Bernard  and  Robert,  at  1452  Redondo 
avenue.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Dr.  Broad- 
dus  spent  a year  in  the  army  and  the 
following  year  in  postgraduate  study  in 
Chicago,  at  Harvard  and  St.  Louis. 

’05 — Nancy  M.  Gleason  is  teaching 
English  in  the  high  school  at  New  Ro- 
chelle, N.  Y.  Her  address  is  559  Webster 
avenue. 

’06 — Emma  Faith  Parmelee,  who  has 
been  in  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Rangoon,  has 
been  made  national  general  secretary 
for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  India,  Burma,  ami 
Ceylon,  with  headquarters  at  5 Russell 
street,  Calcutta,  India.  Hei:  associate  is 
Miss  Dora  Maya  Das,  who  was  educated 
at  Mount  Holyoke,  and  took  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  training  in  the  National  Training 
School  in  New  York. 

’07— A.  C.  Hacke  (0.  T.  S.  ’09)  is  uni- 
versity pastor  at  Athens,  0.,  represent- 
ing the  cooperative  work  of  the  Baptist, 
Christian,  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Pres- 
byterian churches.  Mr.  Hacke  is  also 
secretary  of  the  University  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

’07 — Mrs.  Wesley  (M.  Priscilla)  Frost 
is  now  living  at  1001  Wilson  boulevard. 
Clarendon,  Va. 

’08-’10 — C.  W.  Ferris  and  Percy  J.  Eb 
bott  are  members  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Glee  club.  New  York.  This  is  the  oldest 
men’s  singing  club  in  America  (60 
voices)  and  lists  among  its  members 
many  of  the  best  known  professional 
singers  in  the  city. 

’08 — John  Sanborn  has  been  elected  on 
the  Republican  ticket  by  a large  major- 
ity to  the  Idaho  state  legislature  as  rep- 
resentative of  Gooding  county. 


’09 — Rev.  Henry  A.  Stick  is  a graduate 
student  at  AVestern  Reserve  university, 
taking  work  in  soclologj'  and  Old  Tes- 
tament preparatory  to  returning  to  Na; 
tal.  South  Africa,  early  in  1921. 

’09 — Ruth  Seymour  is  attending  the 
National  Training  School  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  in  New  York  City.  Her  address  is 
135  East  52d  street. 

’09 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Noderer 
(Emma  Clemmer)  are  living  at  6119 
Greenwood  avenue,  Chicago. 

’09 — Under  the  caption,  “ In  Quest  of 
a Native  Drama,”  in  a recent  issue  of 
The  Freeman,  Oliver  M.  Sayler  of  India- 
napolis, discusses  David  Pinskl’s  satiric 
comedy,  " The  Treasure.”  “ Neither  its 
sources  nor  its  subject  matter  nor  all  of 
the  gifts  which  enter  into  its  interpreta- 
tion are  of  our  soil.”  he  says.  "Yet  those 
individuals  who  are  responsible  for  all 
of  these  elements  are  permanent  partici- 
pants in  our  life  and  practioners  in  our 
theatre.  Pending  the  growth  of  that  na- 
tive drama  and  the  discovery  of  genu- 
inely American  imagination  to  tend  and 
harvest  it,  we  should  be  not  only  ungra- 
cious but  shortsighted  if  we  refused  to 
accept  the  assistance  brought  to  us  from 
overseas  by  those  who  have  chosen  to 
cast  their  lot  with  us.  Perhaps,  through 
them,  we  shall  discover  one  of  the  paths 
to  a native  drama.” 

’10 — Hornell  Norris  Hart  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the 
University  of  lowm  November  11,  1920. 
His  dissertation  was  written  on  the  sub- 
ject, “ Selecting  Migration  as  a Factor 
in  Child  Welfare  in  the  United  States, 
with  especial  reference  to  Iowa.”  His  es- 
say on  '■  The  Best  Means  of  Increasin.g 
the  Wages  of  the  Unskilled  ” received  a 
prize  in  the  Hart  Schaffner  & Marx  con- 
test of  1910.  After  spending  the  sum- 
mer of  1910  in  European  travel,  Mr. 
Hart  became  for  tw’o  years  a case 
worker  in  the  United  Charities  of  Chi- 
cago. In  1912-13  he  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  acting  as  student 
assistant  to  Professor  Ross.  Mr.  Hart  is 
at  present  Research  Associate  in  the 
low'a  Child  Welfare  Research  Station. 

’10 — Agnes  Hangan  is  director  of  mu- 
sic of  the  blind  department  of  the  Idaho 
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State  school  for  deaf  and  blind,  Gooding, 
Idaho. 

’10 — Mrs.  Florence  Kent  Beldlng  Is 
serving  her  fourth  year  as  teacher  of 
English  In  the  Pleasanton  (Kan.)  high 
school.  This  Is  her  second  year  of  serv- 
ice as  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
public  schools  of  that  place. 

'10 — Edith  Eastwood  Metcalf  Is  jU 
charge  of  a Red  Cross  school  of  150 
children  In  Tirana,  capital  of  Albania. 
'The  work  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
American  Junior  Red  Cross. 

’ll — J.  D.  and  Elizabeth  Schmitz  Stone 
are  now  living  at  3389  De  Sota  avenue, 
Cleveland  Heights,  0.  Mr.  Stone  re- 
cently accepted  a position  as  instructor 
in  Latin  and  History  at  the  Heights  high 
school.  He  was  formerly  assistant  prin- 
cipal at  the  Perkiomen  school  at  Penns- 
burg.  Pa. 

’12 — Robert  Bertrand  Brown  is  serv- 
ing on  the  publicity  committee  of  the 
War  Camp  Community  service.  His  ad- 
dress is  1 Madison  avenue.  New  York 
City. 

’12 — Orra  Laura  Trefethren  has  re- 
turned to  this  country  after  service  of 
more  than  a year  with  the  Near  East 
Relief  in  Marsovan,  Turkey.  Miss  Tre- 
fethren will  make  her  home  with  her 
aunt.  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Anderegg,  207  East 
College  street,  Oberlln. 

’13 — Ruth  E.  Hodsdon  is  training  as- 
sistant on  the  Federal  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education  and  is  the  first  woman 
ever  appointed  to  such  a position  west 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  During  the  war 
period  Miss  Hodsdon  was  editor  of 
" Tenshun  ’21,”  the  hospital  newspaper 
at  the  U.  S.  A.  general  hospital  at  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

’13 — Emily  Ackerman  has  moved  from 
Chicago  to  Tulsa,  Okla..  where  her  ad- 
dress is  618  North  Main  street. 

>13 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  H.  Ford 
live  at  180  West  College  street,  Oberlin. 
Mrs.  Ford,  formerly  E.  Louise  Arnold, 
is  studying  in  the  conservatory.  Mr. 
Ford  is  in  the  employ  of  Edwards  & 
Franklin,  1835  E.  23d  street,  Cleveland. 

’15  p.  t— Clara  Oilman  is  teaching 
physical  education  in  Lakewood  (0.) 


high  school.  Her  address  is  154-9  War- 
ren road,  Lakewood. 

’15 — Charlotte  Weatherell  and  Eliza- 
beth C.  Bailey,  ’15  Con.,  are  spending  the 
winter  in  California.  Miss  Weatherell 
has  a position  in  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  the  J.  W.  Robinson  Co.  of  Los 
Angeles.  Miss  Bailey  is  taking  a course 
in  the  Sawyer  School  for  Secretaries  in 
Los  Angeles.  TTieir  address  is  756  North 
Fair  Oaks  avenue,  Pasadena. 

’16 — J.  A.  Humphrey,  who  is  principal 
of  the  junior  high  school  at  Winnetka, 
111.,  has  an  article  entitled  “ Require- 
ments for  the  A.B.  Degree  in  Representa- 
tive American  Universities  and  Colleges  ” 
in  the  October  9th  issue  of  " School  and 
Society.” 

’16  t. — An  Ecclesiastical  Council  has 
been  called  by  the  South  Congregational 
church  of  Brooklyn  for  the  installation 
of  Rev.  R.  A.  McConnell. 

’16 — Brackett  Lewis,  son  of  Robert 
Lewis,  general  secretary  of  the  Cleve- 
land Y.  M.  C.  A.,  has  just  returned  from 
Turkey,  where  he  was  head  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  at  Constantinople.  He  brought 
with  him  his  wife,  whom  he  married  in 
Paris  in  1919.  She  was  overseas  at  the 
time  as  a worker  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Muriel  Heap. 

’16 — C.  R.  Rorem  is  salesman  for  the 
Goodyear  Tire  & Rubber  Co.  at  Sioux 
Palls,  S.  D.  His  address  is  9 Webber 
Apartments. 

’17 — Miss  Helen  Ludwig  is  head  of 
the  science  department  in  the  Winches- 
ter (Wash.)  high  school  and  is  soloist 
in  the  Presbyterian  choir.  Her  address 
is  148  South  Delaware  street. 

’17  Con. — Erma  0.  Johnston  is  head 
of  the  piano  department  in  Southwestern 
university,  located  at  Georgetown,  Texas. 

’18 — Marie  Sofliess  is  teaching  In 
Reading,  Pa.  Her  address  is  414  Green 
Terrace,  Reading,  Pa. 

’18 — Irene  Dole  is  teaching  English  in 
Benton  Harbor.  Mich.  Her  address  is 
800  Columbus  avenue. 

’18  Con.— Miss  Florence  Clisby  is 
teaching  piano  and  harmony  in  the 
Southwestern  university  at  Georgetown, 
Texas. 

’18 — Miss  Esther  J.  Frank  has  charge 
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of  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Rltzvllle  (Wash.)  high  school. 

■18  p.  t. — Frances  T.  Brown  Is  In- 
structor In  sports  and  director  of  ath- 
letics for  women  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  uni- 
versity, Delaware,  O. 

'19— Lowell  Gray  Is  connected  with 
the  Cleveland  Trust  Co. 

’19 — Marguerite  Grove  Is  employed  by 
the  Buffalo  Presbytery  as  director  of  the 
Glenwood  Community  church  at  Glen- 
wood,  N.  Y. 

'20  p.  t. — Pauline  Buswell  Is  director  of 
physical  education  for  women  In  Brad- 
ley Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria,  111. 

'20  p.  t. — Ruby  Holton  Is  teaching  gen- 
eral science  and  physical  education  In 
the  high  school  of  Freeport,  111. 

’20  p.  t. — Florence  Kilmer  is  director 
of  physical  education  at  Kentucky  Col- 
lege for  Women,  Danville,  Ky.^ 

’20  p.  t. — Attie-Ruth  Latchaw  Is  teach- 
ing physical  education  in  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

’20  p.  t. — Doris  Paton  Is  Instructor  In 
physical  education  in  the  University  of 
Porto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras,  P.  R. 

’20  p.  t. — Edna  Snow  is  assistant  phys- 
ical director  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

’20  p.  t. — Marian  Treat  is  teaching 
physical  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Bellevue,  O. 

’20  p.  t. — Katherine  Weber  is  assistant 
physical  director  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A , 
Youngstown,  O. 

’20  p.  t. — Ruby  Wyly  is  director  of 
physical  education  for  women  at  Mt. 
Union  college.  Alliance,  0. 

’20 — The  Wesleyan  Alumnus  (Conn.) 
prints  the  following;  “ J.  Fred  Martin 
and  Paul  Frey,  who  came  to  help  Dr. 
Fauver  in  the  physical  education  depart- 
ment, received  their  A.B,  degrees  at 
Oberlln  college  last  June,  having  special- 
ized in  physical  work.  They  are  both 
varsity  men  and  Frey  has  the  reputation 
of  being  the  headiest  athlete  that  Ober- 
lin  has  had  in  years.  He  is  a varsity 
football,  basketball  and  baseball  man, 
while  Martin  is  football  and  track  man. 
They  are  already  popular  about  the  cam- 
pus and  give  promise  of  helping  “Doc” 
turn  out  some  successful  teams  this  year. 


'20 — Ruby  Chavaller  is  head  of  the 
piano  department  in  Luther  academy, 
Albert  Lea,  Minn. 


FORMER  STUDENTS 

Thomas  Blair  and  Jean  Buchta  Protz- 
man  are  living  at  2735  Camden  avenue, 
Omaha,  Neb.  Mr.  Protzman  was  of  the 
academy  class  of  1916  and  a member  of 
the  Oberlin  ambulance  unit.  He  is  no-v 
a student  at  the  University  of  Nebraska 
medical  school  at  Omaha. 

Ruth  Wells  has  a position  in  the  Colby 
furniture  store,  Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Daniels  (Florence 
Gutshes)  have  moved  to  9830  South 
Robey  street,  Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willette  Ramney  (Marie 
Rodler)  have  moved  to  9907  Longwood 
Drive,  Chicago. 

Ex-Con. — Theodore  C.  Stearns,  en- 
rolled in  the  conservatory  ’93-’94,  is  mu- 
sical director  of  the  operetta,  “Apple 
Blossoms,”  now  being  given  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  has  written  an  opera,  “ The 
Snow  Bird,”  soon  to  be  produced  by  the 
Chicago  Opera  association,  both  the  li- 
bretto and  the  score  being  his  own  com- 
position. It  is  Siberian  in  theme  and 
has  been  put  into  French  by  his  wife, 
who  is  known  to  the  operatic  stage  as 
Marguerite  Lamare.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Steams  are  making  preparations  for  the 
production  of  the  opera. 

Ex-Con. — Jessie  Blakey,  a student  in 
the  conservatory  ’14-’1G,  has  completed 
the  nurses’  training  course  in  Wesley 
Memorial  hospital,  Chicago,  since  leav- 
ing Oberlin  and  is  now  engaged  in  com- 
munity nursing  service  in  Ottawa,  Kan. 

Ex-Con. — Martha  Lough  is  supervisor 
of  music  in  the  schools  of  Harlan,  Ky. 

Ex-Con. — Carrie  Marsh  is  teaching  in 
Intermountain  institute,  Weiser,  Idaho. 

Ex-Con. — Katherine  Bowen  is  teach- 
ing public  school  music  in  Eagar,  Ariz. 


MARRIAGES 

’04 — Effle  Magdalene  Deans  to  Linden 
R.  Adkins,  September  16,  1920.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Adkins  are  at  home  at  12  Fenwick 
street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

’10 — Ethel  Augusta  Daggett  to  Ar- 
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naud  Cartwright  Marts,  Saturday,  Octo- 
ber 16,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

’12 — lone  E.  Carlson  to  Henry  Fraser, 
at  Chicago,  October  9.  They  will  make 
their  home  at  Englemont,  British  Co- 
lumbia. 

’15 — Ruth  Knupp  to  Rev.  John  M. 
Acheson,  September  9,  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  They  are  at  home  in  Fowler,  Cal. 

’17-’14 — Ada  J.  Blair  to  Gordon  Ernest 
Davis,  September  4,  at  Joliet,  111.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Davis  are  at  home  at  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  where  Mr.  Davis  is  director 
of  the  state  hygienic  laboratory. 

’16 — Helen  M.  Strong  to  Alanson  Lucal 
at  Chicago.  They  will  live  at  3124 
Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

’18 — Jessie  Howell  to  John  Alfred 
Glasse,  September  11,  1920,  in  Buffalo, 

N.  Y.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glasse  are  at  homo 
at  304  South  Atlantic  avenue,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  where  Mr.  Glasse  is  assistant  pas- 
tor of  the  United  Presbyterian  church. 

’18 — Marian  Frazier  to  Edwin  Fall, 
October  26,  at  Lakeside,  0.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fall  are  at  home  in  Port  Clinton, 

O. ,  where  Mr.  Fall  Is  associated  with 
his  father  in  the  lumber  business. 

’19-’20 — Helen  Tappan  to  Nathan  Ber- 
thoff.  The  wedding  took  place  In  To- 
ledo October  26. 


BIRTHS 

’12 — To  Thomas  B.  and  Louise  Apple- 
ton  Stitt  on  October  13,  a daughter,  Mary 
Louise. 

Ex-’14 — To  Ernest  N.  and  Margaret 
Roe  Hodgson  on  October  18,  at  Scran- 
ton, Pa.,  a daughter,  Jane  Roe. 

’15— To  William  H.  and  A.  Burwell 
Dinkins  on  October  14,  at  Selma,  Ala., 
a son,  Charles  Laconia. 


’17— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  L. 
Mosshart  on  October  12,  1920,  at  848 
Baldwin  avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.,  a son, 
Raymond  Alexander. 

’11-’12 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Riggs 
at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  on  October  24,  1920,  a 
son,  Richard  Morrison. 


DEATHS 

Mrs.  Helen  Ferris  Bisree,  ’59 
Mrs.  Helen  M.  Ferris  Blsbee,  wife  of 
the  late  Rev.  C.  G.  Bisbee,  ’60,  died  at 
her  home  near  Arlington,  Neb.,  on  No- 
vember 11.  She  had  been  very  active  for 
many  years  in  religious  and  educational 
circles  in  eastern  Nebraska. 

Miss  Louise  West,  ’91 
Miss  Louise  West,  born  in  Erie  coun- 
ty February  6,  1858,  died  October  16  at 
at  her  home,  180  West  College  street, 
Oberlin.  For  many  years  Miss  West 
and  her  sister.  Miss  Fannie  West,  con- 
ducted a girls’  boarding  house  at  106 
West  Lorain  street. 

Geraldine  Cr.a.wford,  ’20 
Geraldine  Woodworth  Crawford  died  in 
New  York  City  November  12.  Her  death 
was  due  to  an  unsuccessful  operation  on 
an  abscess  of  the  throat. 

Miss  Crawford  entered  the  conserva- 
tory in  February,  1915.  In  1919  she  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Mus.B.  from  the 
conservatory,  and  in  1920  she  was  grad- 
uated from  the  college.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Girls’  Glee  club  for  two  years 
and  played  the  part  of  “Tiveeney”  in 
" The  Admirable  Crichton,”  the  com- 
mencement play  last  year.  At  the  time 
of  her  death  she  was  studying  music  in 
New  York  City. 


Nerve  Control Organs  of  Elimination* 

How  Constipation  Follows  a Derange- 
ment of  the  Mechanism,  and  How 
It  Can  Most  Effectually  be  Relieved 


At  the  rear  ot  the  abdomen  lies  a 
great  “plexus”  or  nerve  center 
that  works  in  a manner  similar  to  a 
telephone  central  switchboard.  It 
receives  messages  from  nerves  in 
various  regions  ol  the  body  and  trans- 
mits them  to  minor  nerve  centers  or 
“ganglia,”  which  directly  act  on  the 
muscles  to  be  stimulated.  Its  prin- 
cipal function  is  to  keep  in  operation 
various  mechanical  processes,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  the 
proper  elimination  of  food  waste. 

The  presence  of  food  waste  in  the 
colon  ready  for  discharge  causes  a 
message  to  pass  to  this  plexus.  The 
plexus  immediately  forwards  this 
message  on  to  the  smaller  nerve  cen- 
ters which  directly  control  the  mus- 
cles of  elimination  in  the  walls  of  the 
colon. 

Constipation  results  from  failure  of 
the  colon  muscles  to  respond  to  or- 
ders. These  muscles  may  fail  be- 
cause the  waste  matter  in  the  colon 
is  hard  and  dry,  or  because  of  reac- 
tion from  over-stimulation  created  by 
salts,  pills,  castor-oil,  mineral  waters, 
etc.  They  are  “tired  out”  and  un- 
able to  respond — ^just  as  a jaded  horse 
can  no  longer  respond  to  the  whip. 


Nujol,  unlike  cathartics,  works  only 
on  the  waste  matter  and  not  on  the 
system.  It  does  not  stimulate  or 
harm,  and  therefore  is  the  safe  and 
rational  treatment  for  constipation. 
Nujol  simply  softens  the  food  waste 
and  keeps  it  at  the  proper  consist- 
ency, making  it  easy  for  the  muscles 
to  pass  it  from  the  body  in  their  nor- 
mal way.  In  the  same  process  it  re- 
lieves the  nerves  of  over-exertion  and 
enables  them  to  rest. 

Nujol  actually  prevents  constipation 
because  it  helps  nature  maintain  easy, 
thorough  bowel  evacuation  at  regular 
intervals — the  healthiest  habit  in  the 
world.  It  does  not  cause  nausea  or 
griping,  nor  interfere  with  the  day’s 
work  or  play. 

Nujol  is  absolutely  harmless  and 
pleasant  to  take.  Try  it. 

Sold  by  all  druggists,  in  sealed  bottles, 
hearing  the  Nujol  trade  mark. 

COUPON 

Mail  coupon  for  booklet Constipation — Auto-Intoxi- 
cation in  Adults,”  to  Nujol  Laboratories,  Standard  Oil 
Co.  (New  Jersey),  Room  703,  44  Beaver  Street,  New 
York.  (In  Canada,  address  Nujol,  22  St.  Francois 
Xavier  St.,  Montreal.) 

Name 

Address — 


* In  succeeding  issues  of  this  publication  will  appear  other  articles  on  the  elimination 
of  food  waste,  based  upon  the  conclusions  of  leading  medical  authorities. 


A' B' CHASE  PIANOS 


Anna  Case 

Metropolitan  Grand  Opera 

The  popular  American  Lyric  Soprano  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  used  the  A.  B. 
Chase  Grand  in  several  of  her  triumphant  recitals 
during  the  winter.  The  beautiful,  resonant  tone 
of  the  Piano  blended  perfectly  with  her  lovely 
voice.  Miss  case  expre,sses  her  appreciation  for 
the  part  A.  B.  Chase  contributed  to  her  successes. 

Partridge  Inn,  Augusta,  Ga. 
The  A.  B.  Chase  Company  Feb.  17th,  1917 

Nomalk,  Ohio 
Gentlemen : 

I want  to  let  you  know  how  pleased  I have  been  to  have 
an  A.  B.  Chase  Piano  for  my  recital  here. 

The  A.  B.  Chase  Pianos  are  built  with  a full  singing, 
resonant  torye,  blending  beautifully  with  the  voice.  I cannot 
tell  you  how  much  I appreciate  your  kindness.  With  best 
wishes  and  many  thanks. 

Gratefully  and  sincerely  yours, 
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Faculty 

of  the 

Oberlin  Graduate 
School  of 
Theology 

THE 

GOODRICH  BOOK  STORE 


Oberlin,  Ohio 


©bcvlin 

(Ion6cn>atorv  of  /Hbusic 


Offers  unusual  opportunities  for  advanced  study  of  music  in  all  its  branches. 
Enjoys  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  Oberlin  College. 

Four-year  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent  required  before  entering  courses 
leading  to  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

FALL  SEMESTER  OPENED  SEPTEMBER  22ND. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  musical  year  book. 


CHARLES  W.  MORRISON,  Director 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  AND  PROFITS  OVER  $48,000 


We  transact  a general  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank  business,  appre- 
ciating the  confidence  shown  in  us,  and  rendering  a careful,  painstaking 
service  to  all. 

4%  interest  paid  on  Savings  Deposits 
May  we  serve  you? 

I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier. 


ANDREW  A.  LOVE,  ’88 

The  Love 
Teachers’  Agency 

Established  1896 

Covers  all  Central  and  Western 
States. 

Free  Registration  to  Oberlin 
Alumni. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


THE 


Stieff 


Established  1842 


ETITE 

GRAND 

for  those  to  whom 
quality  is  of  su- 
preme importance 

Charles  M.  Stieff 
Incorporated 

315  N.  Howard  St. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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In  the  Land 
of  Perpetual  Light 

■^TIGHT  comes  but  light  remains, 
for  electricity  knows  no 
darkness. 

For  electric  light  is  no  longer  a lux- 
ury. In  the  forty  years  of  its  de- 
velopment it  has  become  a necessity. 
It  has  made  our  streets  safer  and 
more  attractive,  blazed  a trail  for 
conveyances  on  land,  sea,  and  in  the 
air,  aided  surgery  and  medicine  in 
correct  diagnosis  and  brought  com- 
fort and  cheer  to  farm,  factory,  and 
home. 

The  greatest  contribution  to  better 
light  has  been  the  creation  of  the 
Mazda  Lamp.  G-E  research  and 
engineering  fostered  this  achieve- 
ment. In  addition  the  General 
Electric  Company  has  designed  and 
built  all  the  apparatus  essential  in 
the  science  of  illumination — for  har- 
nessing Nature’s  forces  to  generate 
current,  for  safely  transmitting  this 
current,  and  for  applying  it  where 
perpetual  light  is  desired. 


